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CORRECTION. 

When we published, two weeks ago, the third 
communication from J. B. W. on “ Fellowship 
with Slaveholders,” we were not aware that the 
charge which that article makes against Dr. 
Pomroy and Mr. Ballantine, had already been 
urged and answered almost two years ago. We 
think that J. B. W. must have been as ignorant 
as we were of the following letter from Dr Pom- 
roy, Which was published in tho Prairie Herald 
of Nov. 11, 1851. Its republication by us is no 
more than an act of justice to all whom it con- 
cerns. 


“CASTE IN MISSION CHURCHES.” 

Messrs. Epirors:—As the statements of Mr. 
Ballantine and myself, respecting caste in the mis- 
sion churches of the American Board in India, have 
been called in question in certain quarters, I beg 
leave to submit the following general remarks : 

The missions of the A. B. C.F. M. at Bombay 
and Ahmednuggur in Western India, are among 
the Mahratta people, whospeak the samo language, 
Those at Madras, Madura and northern Ceylon are 
among the Tamul people, all speaking one tongue. 
So that our missions in India are all embraced in 
two grand divisions, the Mahratta and the Tamul, 

Respecting the churches in the Mahratta field, I 
did say, at the convention referred to above, in re- 
ply to questions addressed to me, that caste was 
not, and never had been, tolerated in any of them. 
Mr. Ballantine, who has been fifteen years a mis- 
sionary of the Board in Western India, confirmed 
this statement ‘in all its length and breadth,” 
We also gave “a distinct and unequivocal contra- 
diction” to the story, circulated in some of the 
western churches, about “ different sets of com- 
munion service for the accommodation of different 
castes at the Lord’s table.” Neither Mr. Ballantine 
nor myself had ever heard of any such custom be- 
fore, and we thought we were fully warranted to 
say that the story is utterly false. Accordingly we 
said so, and say so still. What Mr. Ballantine may 

have said respecting Puseyite Boards, or the mis- 
sionary Schwartz, 1 do not recollect, nor is it im- 
portant in the present case. I could not affirm 
that he said anything, and yet perhaps he did. 

In regard to our mission churches in the Tamul 
field, including the Madras, Madura and Ceylon 
Missions, I did say, on what I considered good au- 
thority, that caste was not tolerated in them, and 
never had been; that “ different sets of communion 
service” were not used, and that distinctions of 
caste were not recognized at the Lord’s table. I 
said, furthermore, that from various causes, caste 
had occasioned more trouble in the Ceylon Mission 
than perhaps in any other of our missions in India. 
Said Dr. Poor, on his recent visit to this country, 
“as to caste, we have killed it, as we supposed, 
and buried it forty times, and yet it has risen 
again.” It shows itself in the native churches, 
probably, very much in the way that pride of rank 
shows itself in all the churches of this democratic 
republic, It is very hard to kill, and still harder 
to — its coming to life again, after it seems to 

ead, 

What I said on this subject is fully confirmed by 
the statements of Mr. Hoisington, now in this coun- 
try, who has been seventeen years a missionary of 
our Board in Ceylon, and knows as much about 
Hindooism as any other man in America, or per- 
haps in Great Britain. I have his testimony in his 
own hand-writing, and will give his words, 

“T can testify,” he says, “in reference to our 
churches in the three Tamul missions, [Madras, 
Madura and Ceylon,] that caste is not tolerated in 
any of them, The converts lose caste by changing 
their religion, by associating with foreigners and 
outcasts, by the observance of the Lord’s supper, 
and by other services in which we have been called 
to participate. This is the decision of Hindooism 
in every case. Such also, in most cases, is the po- 
sitive decision of the priests and of others interested 
in that system of religion, and also of the friends 
of native converts.” He goes on to say, that the 
disabilities and trials to which they are subjected, 
are, from various causes, not the same in all cases. 

In relation to the question whether the mission 
churches of our Board ever have dtfferent sets of 
communion service to accommodate the different 
castes—or whether they in any way recognize its 
existence at the Lord’s table; Mr. Hoisington says, 

Never—not in a single instance, to my knowledge. 
Tho low caste Christians are often first served with 
the cup, as well as with the bread. In the church 
at Batticotta, for many years, our leading native 
Christian was a low caste man. We have the same 
cup for all, and all are served alike.” ; 

He declares further, that “ members of churehes 
of high caste, have no rights, privileges or immnu- 
nities, which others do not have. The same style 
of mats is furnished for all; [in the East they never 
use chairs or benches,] and it is recognized as the 
duty and privilege of Christians to sit together as 
brethren. _ We never allow anything which appears 
to be a violation of Christian rule or propriety. 
oo te churches have never tolerated caste at 
pe oa — either by rule or authorized 

The feeling of caste shows itself chiefly in matters 
pertaining to social life, and in ways which often 
render it very difficult to control. The education, 
oe habits, manners and modes of life, in the 

igher and lower castes, are often widely different, 
= conversion to Christianity does not at once anni- 
jee these differences, in heathen any more than in 
pera countries; so that cases not unfrequently 
oan Which the missionaries find it difficult to 
- re = “- what ought to be done; and in things 

Uuls nature, they sometimes seriously differ in 
“pinion among themselves. But in regard to the 
cruel, abominable, and utterly unchristian nature 

of the system of caste, and their desire and deter- 
Minstion to do what they canto uproot and destroy 
it, I believe our missionaries in India are all of one 
a at any rate I have no evidence to the con. 

The case alluded to in the annual report of the 
_ ura mission, in which “seventy-two persons 

9 Suspended from the privileges of the church,” 
pl proves anything, certainly does not prove that 
a ireslonarics are disposed to folerate caste in the 

— churches; but contrarywise, I should re- 
gard it as an indication of their deep and settlea 
< _— to = it no quarter, 

‘now not how it may be in your t of the 
tang f , but in these regions, things Lg have no 
iffe of tolerating sin, we have always found it very 
M ‘rent to make the doors of our churches thick 
a ough and tight enough, to keep all sin out of 
foo? and if we could succeed in this, I fear very 
thai, any Christians among us would get into 
Pa I find also that there were some sinners in 
* ‘postolic churches. How they came there I 
ees know, unless it was that the apostles sup- 
e - them to have some little faith in the Savior 
tres and wished to increase it, Possibly, 
friends? this was not the wisest course, and if your 
way "re the west will show us “a more excellent 
pid her not fail to have the intelligence com- 
de ~~’ to allour missions with the least possible 

Itis not often that 
the we think it wise to notice the 

Py epee one charges that are brought against 
th » even when we know that nearly all of 


‘m are without the 
en, therefore shadow of a foundation. 


great | In the cepitol, the 


faith in the doctrine that “ truth and righteousness 
will ultimately triumph.” 

I have thus, Messrs. Editors, given you some 
facts and opinions bearing upon the subject of 
caste in mission churches.” If you think those 
statements entitled to credit, you are at liberty to 
publish them. 

When it is maintained that the mission churches 
of the American Board tolerate caste, and have dif- 
ferent sets of communion service to accommodate 
it, I have taken the liberty to say, and have given 
my authority for saying— No, gentlemen, it is not 
true.” Yours, respectfully, 

S. L. Pomroy, Sec’y A.B.C.F.M. 

Missionary House, Boston, Oct. 10, 1851. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. THOMPSON’S LETTER ON THE COPTS. 
[Concluded.} 


On THE Nite, March 7, 1853. 
To the Broadway Tabernacle Church. 

Many of the common people are evidently in- 
different to the established religion of the coun- 
try. They seldom visit 2 mosque or go through 
the prescribed forms of prayer. Friday, the 
Mohammedan Sabbath, is very much like the 
Sunday of continental Europe: the more devout 
cloze their shops for an hour or two and go to 
the moeques, but the rest of the day is given to 
business or pleasure. Among the crew of our 
boat, there are some who never perform their 
devotions; one even mimics the devotional atti- 
tudes of others; and their wit consists chiefly in 
transposing sentences from the Koran, in pun- 
ning upon its sacred worde, and in imitating its 
style when conversing upon trifling subjects, like 
the low wit of some American newspapers in pro- 
ducing new chapters from the books of Chroni- 
cles and Kings, as a satire upon President Jack- 
son and his cabinet. When two boats pass each 
other on the river, a favorite amusement of the 
crews is to bandy all manner of curses from 
Mohammed in mere jokes, and to vie with 
each other in travestying sentences from the 
Koran, This profane sport, as we should regard 
it, they will continue as long as the boats are 
within hearing of each other. It shows how 
feeble is the hold of their religion upon the af- 
fections and the reverence of this class of the 
people. Yet many of them are very devout, and 
I have often been impressed with the seriousness 
and the earnestness of some of our crew in their 
devotions, which consist of a regular series of 
genuflexions and prostrations with the face to- 
ward the east, and the repetition of a formula 
of prayers. These they perform at stated hours 
upon the open deck, as abstractedly as if they 
were secluded in the closet; but I am satisfied 
that even with such persons, religion is often a 
mere matter of education and of form. Once 
when giving the more sober and religious portion 
of the crew some information about America, 
I ventured to test their regard for Mohammed 
by eayiog, that in America Allah (God) was 
known, but Mohammed was ma feesh (nothing.) 
I did not say that Mohammed was nobody, for 
I would not thusshock their prejudices at first— 
but that Mohammed was nothing in America. 
Instead of being offended they were amazed. 
Then pointing upward, I said, Allah, fee kool e- 
matrah ; Allah teieb, (God is everywhere ; God is 
good ;) and pointing to the east, Mohammed— 
Mecca, ma feesh (Mohammed is at Mecea, 
and is nothing) They understood my rude 
Arabic and my gestures, and responded with 
a hearty laugh. Then then repeated “ Al- 
Jah,” and waited for me to say “ teveb,” “ Moharm- 
med”—to which I responded, “ma feesh,” at 
which they laughed again as if it were a capital 
joke. Iafterwards heard them repeating this 
among themselves. ‘They never intimated by 
word or look to me, or to cach other, that the 
name of Mohammed was too sacred to be trifled 
with. To understand the significance of this 
little incident, we have only to reflect with what 
feelings we should hear from the lips of a stran- 
ger, that in his country Christ was nothing, or 
there was no Christ, and that while Gcd was 
everywhere, Christ was in his sepulcher at Jera- 
salem, without agency or influence in the affairs 
of the world. 

Let it cease to be a capital offense for a Mus- 
sulman to renounce his faith, and there are mul- 
titudes of the common people in Egypt who 
would be deterred by no religious conviction 
from hearing the Gospel and accepting Christ 
and His salvation. Andeven now when Moham- 
medanism as a power is dependent for its very 
existence upon the selfish protection, and the 
mutual jealousies of Christian powers, I cannot 
see that it presents 2 more formidable front to 
missionary labor than did a Pharisaic Judaism, 
avd an established und unrelenting idolatry in 
the time of the Apostles, when, nevertheless, 
Paul, tarrying at Ephesus, said, “A great door, 
and effectual is opened to me, and there are many 
adversaries.” But the time for direct missionary 
effort among Mussulmans is not yet. Indeed, I 
incline to the opinion, that Mohammedanism, 
like Romanism, must be overturned, as a system, 
and as a civil power, before its votaries can 
be gained to the Gospel. It is important, how- 
ever, to discriminate between a system and its 
votaries,—between those who work the machin- 
ery of superstition, and those who are held down 
by its enormous pressure. If the Beast and the 
False Prophet really eymbolize Popery and Mo- 
hammedanism, cf which [am by no means sat- 
iefied, it does not follow because they are to be 
cast alive into the lake of fire, that all their 
nominal adherents are to be destroyed with 
them; and, therefore, while the providence of 
God is preparing the overthrow of these tremen- 
dous systems of error, the people of God should 
be preparing to take possession of the nations 
after their fall. For this purpose we should 
have in training throughout the East a compa- 
ny of native missionaries—oriental in their hab- 
its and manner, and qualified, as no foreigners 
could be, for the work of evangelizing the whole 
eastern world. Such missionaries will be the 
Armenians of Turkey, and the Nestorians of 
Persia, revived and purified as these have been, 
under a new dispensation of the Gospel, and 
such too, may be the Copte of Egypt, when 
brought back to the simple faith of the New 
Testament. 

Christ confined his labors to the Jews, not only 
in fulfillment of the Divine purpose toward them 
as the chosen people, but also because, notwith- 
standing their unbelief and hardness of heart, 
they were of all nations the best prepared to re- 
ceive his Gospel, and the best fitted to convey it 
to others. They had become a nation of traffick- 
ers, and in every principal city they had estab- 
lished a synagogue for the worship of the true 
God. Their scriptures, already translated into 
the universal Greek tongue, their schools and 
their synagogues were so many points of con- 
tact, by which the electrifying influence of the 
Gospel could be imparted to the natives. Hu- 
manly speaking, it was with a wise economy 
that the public ministry of Christ was confined 
to Judea, and the Jews. Acting upon the same 
principle, the American Board have commenced 
their missionary operations in the East, among 
the nominally Christian communities, which still 
retained some traces of the Gospel, and which 
in their business connection, form a natural 
channel of communication with the Mohamme- 
dan and Pagan world. The result thus far has 
justified the wisdom of this course in Turkey 
and in Persia. Why then may it not be adopted 
in Egvpt also, with the same promise ? 

We have seen that whatever might be the at- 
titude of the Coptic ecclesiastics toward any 
movement for the regeneration of their church, 
the people of that communion in towns and vil- 
dages remote from the capitol, are prepared to 
welcome judicious and kindly missionary labore. 
influence of the Patriarch, 











and of the higher clergy, would be more power- 
fully felt; but even there the Rev. Mr. Leider, 
an excellent missionary of the church of En- 
gland, has been able to accomplish something, in- 
cidentally, for the enlightenment of tho Copts, 
while maintaining an English service for the 
benefit of travelers and of foreign residents. 
We have seen that the Bible has lately been 
circulated to advantage at some points on 
the upper Nile. Besides the Copts, there are, 
in Cairo, 2,000 Armenians, 8,500 Franks and 
Greeks, and 4.500 Roman Catholic Copts, Greeks, 
and Armenians. In Alexandria there are num- 
bers of the Greek, Armenian, and Roman Cath- 
olic communione, as well as Copts; at Rosetta, 
on the sea board, there is a Latin convent; and 
at Damietta, the most easterly part of Egypt, 
about one-half the population are of the Greek 
church. 

The existence of so many bodies of professed 
Christians in Egypt, shows at once the toleration 
of the government, and the advantages of this as 
a field of missionary effort. Egypt belongs to 
Turkey, and in all matters of faith, is obedient 
to the decisions of the Mufti of Constantinople. 
It cannot be doubted therefore, that the same en- 
lightened and liberal policy which permits the 
labors of American missionaries at Beirut, at 
Smyrna, at Constantinople, at Brousa, at Ain- 
tab, and other points in the Turkish empire, 
and that guarantees to Protestant converts from 
the old recognized churches, the enjoyment of 
fall religious liberty, would grant protection to 
missionaries laboring in Egypt, and would allow 
them in like manner to garner the results of 
those labors. At all events the experiment should 
be made. 

The late government of Mahommed Ali prac- 
ticed religious toleration ; and there is no reason 
to believe, that his succeseor and grandson will 
depart from his example. An instance of this is 
mentioned by the Scotch deputation already re- 
ferred to. In their journal they say, “ At Ro- 
setta we visited a rice-mill which is in the course 
of erection; and found that the principal work- 
men in it were four Americans employed by the 
Pasha. They were very happy to meet with us, 
and invited us to their lodging. One of them 
begged us to leave any English books which we 
could spare, as they had read over all their store. 
They said they kept the Sabbath: for when en- 
gaging with the Pasha, he allowed them this 
privilege, that they might take either their own 
Sunday, or the Mohammedan Friday, for rest.” 
Here was a respect for conscience shown by the 
Viceroy toward persons in his own employment. 
So too, under the present Pasha, Coptic Chris- 
tians are employed in ¢ »imon with Turkish and 
Arab Musulmansin the «gar factories belonging 
to the government, anu | presume that the re- 
ligious scruples of the Copts are respected on 
the Sabbuth, though the factories are in opera- 
tion then as on other days. The prejudices of 
Moslems against Christians are traditionally 
strong. They grow in part out of their religion, 
and are sometimes carried to a ridiculous ex- 
treme. Thus, whereas, Moslem culprits are Br- 
HEADED without the gates of Cairo, “ Christians 
and Jews, whose blood is though: to defile the 
sword, are hanged in the Frank quarter of the 
city.” I wished to buy a copy of the Koran in 
the Turkish bazar; but my guide told me I 
must go to the Frank quarter, for a Mussulman 
would not dare to sell a copy to an unboliever. 
Thus the Koran anc the sword of the execa- 
tioner are alike defiled by contact with a Chris 
tian. Yet the Korn» itself has some precept of 
toleration; as wh<ro it says, ‘‘We have pre- 
scribed to each people their sacred rights. Let 
them observe them, and not wrangle with thee 
concerning this matter. If they dispute with 
thee, eay, God knoweth your actions; God will 
judge between you.” 

Moslem prejudices against Christians have 
been greatly mitigated within a few years, by 
the increase of travel in Egypt, and by the for- 
eign policy of Mahommed Ali. English resi- 
dents of Cairo, who once were hooted at as in- 
fidele, now transact business upon the most pub- 
lic streets, with Mcslems as their servants. I 
have already alluded to the fact that native 
Christians often held business places in govern- 
ment institutions superior to Mussulmans; and 
Mr. Wilkingon says of Old Cairo, that, “ Besides 
the Coptic community, is a Greek convent, 
within the precincts of this ancient fortress, and 
numerous Moslems have opened shops in its nar- 
row streets, living in perfect harmony with their 
religious adversaries.” 

Mohammed Ali not only formed his army and 

his fleet upon the European model, and erected 
arsenals, hospitals, military and naval establish- 
ments, and manufactories under European su- 
perintendence, but he also established, at Cairo, 
schools for free education in general knowledge, 
and in medical and other sciences. Tv these 
the people and the Moslem teachers made great 
opposition. They objected to their children be- 
ing taught what they had not themselves learned, 
or what was not connected with their religion, 
and Frank languages and sciences appeared to 
be an abomination to the Egyptians.” Mothers 
would even cut off the fore-finger of a child’s 
right hand to prevent its being taught to write! 
But under the influence of experience, and of 
pecuniary rewards, these prejudices are dying 
out, and the schools are prospering. In confirm- 
ation of what I have said of the willirgness of 
Mussulmans, in the smaller villages, to listen to 
missionary teaching, I would mention one or two 
incidents reported by the Scottish deputation, 
whose track through Egypt Jay along the tea- 
board from Alexandria to El! Arish. They speak 
of the Shekh of Balteen as having promised to 
receive Arabic tracts, if they would send them. 
At Gernatter they were entertained by the mas- 
ter of the post-house—an Arab in the service of 
the Pasha—and they expounded the Scriptures 
to him and to several Arabs in attendance. These 
all listened with the utmost attention, putting in 
a note of approbation, again and again, such as 
“ xood, good,” “ very just.” 
In view of all these facts it cannot be ques- 
tioned that Egypt is in a measure open to mis- 
sionary Jabor, and that it offers a most inviting 
field. It is a field too, which should be immedi- 
ately occupied. Adverse ir.flaences are already 
at work, and there is danger that Infidelity and 
Romanism will divide the epoil of Mobamme- 
daniem and Coptic Chyi-tianity. There is a 
large proportion of for-igucrs, chiefly Italians, in 
Alexandria, and the city alrcady exhibits many 
of the vices of a seaport town. Italiavs are to 
be found in all the principal towns in Upper 
Egypt, wearing the national costume, and keep- 
ing shops in bazars. These are either nominal 
Catholics, or downright unbelievers; and their 
influence in either case as reputed Christians— 
for such all Franks are taken to be—must be 
prejudicial to the interests of Christianity. _In- 
deed, I have heard of Arabs quoting the opinion 
of Frenchmen that there is no God, and making 
the dissolute character of some foreigners an ar- 
gument against the Christian religion. The 
travel upon the Nile has so much increased, and 
travelers are brought into such constant inter- 
course with sailors and with villagers, that the 
impress of the so-called Christian nations will 
soon be deeply marked upon the face of Egypt, 
for good or for evil. A large proportion of trav- 
elers on the Nile are citizens of the United States, 
and some of these, I fear, do no credit to Repub- 
lican or Christian institutions. I met with one 
whose only memories of the Nile appeared to be 
a boast of the number of tame pigeons he had 
killed, and @ curse upon the wild ducks that had 
eluded his shot. Some even make their boast of 
positive vice. Is it not time that the missi 


was here to teach the people to discriminate be. dant 





tween the falee and the true? It is pleasant to 
find it recorded by the Scottieh mission, before 
quoted, that while their dragoman denounced 
some “ Christians ” whom he had served, he “ re- 
marked that he had met with good Christians, 
mentioning, with great affection and respect, 
Professor Robinson, from America, with whom 
he had traveled,” to Mount Sinai and through 
Palestine. Christians from other lands are crit- 
icized in Egypt, and Christianity is judged by 
their deportment. With no better illustrations 
of Christianity than the formalism of the Copter, 
the irreligion of the Italiane, and the irregular- 
ities of some English and American travelers, 
would furnish, it would not be strange if irquir- 
ing minds among the Mohammedans, doubting 
the truth or the sufficiency of their own religious 
system, should be utterly repelled from the Goe- 
pel. Moreover, Roman Catholic emissaries are 
busy in Egypt. I have referred to their influ- 
ence at Negaidch. The following account of 
their operations in that place is from a recent 
English convert to the church : 

“ Thursday, February 14.—We landed very early 
at Negadeh, where there is a Catholic church and 
school, and were not sorry to find so interesting a 
cause to forget that we had left Thebes, probably 
forever, the night before. Themission-house, &c., 
including the church, stand in an enclosure close 
to the river. We found inthe court-yard a num- 
ber of little children writing on tin slates, (if one 
may so speak,) and were received very courteously 
by Padre Samuele, the missionary, who was a clean 
and intelligent-looking little Franciscan, attired in 
the native dress. He is now the furtherest south 
of his Order, and his district extends to Assouan. 
He has been here ten years by himself, but he said 
constant occupation prevented him from feeling 
lonely. The school consists of Catholic and Coptic 
children, (Negadeh is almost exclusively Coptic,) 
and seemed to number sixty or seventy. He said 
he had about three hundred people in Negadeb, 
and others at outlying villages to the number of 
six or seven hundred. He had one thousand five 
hundred converts since he came, mostly Copts ; but 
the fear of persecution, since Mehemet Ali’s deatb, 
had much hindered conversions. The English mis- 
sionary at Cairo did much harm (backed by politi- 
cal and money interest as he was) by fraternizing 
with and courting the Copts, and especially by un- 
dermining the principle of regard to anthority, by 
the distribution of the Holy Scriptures and of tracts, 
calling on the people to test the doctrines of their 
communion by their own judgment of Scriptures. 
He confirmed the account of others as to the laxity 
of their discipline, especially with regard to di- 
vorce, which could be obtained at any time for 
money. The bishops, he said, were the very au- 
thors of all these evils, excepting the Bishop of 
Siout, who was a good man. They were very her- 
etical, he said, but he thought they undoubtedly 
had the succession. They give the minor Orders 
at the earliest age—ten, twelve, or fourteen; the 
Diaconate soon after, ard then oblige the Deacon 
to marry before he receives the priesthocd. Last 
year Padre Samuele made a journey to Cairo, 
where he had to remain six months, to combat an 
attempt made by the Copts to get a woman di- 
vorced from her husband, who was a convert of bis. 
He gained his cause by putting the people under 
the consular protection of France. Of course it 
was a most important cne. Hoe told us that the 
church has now three millions of souls in Abys- 
synia, among whom four bishops (of whom one is 
the learned and pions Father De Jacobis as Vicar- 
Apostolic) and twelve Lazarist missionaries are la- 
boring. They have ordained many native priests— 
a practice which seems to me not the least admira- 
ble of the Catholic missionary system. He had 
bad a Protestant missionary, with money, and 
tracts printed at the college at Malta, there; and 
as his flock brought him the heretical books, he 
made a neat bonfire of them, while the missionary 
looked on from his boat (probably with his wife and 
femily) in no small amazement.” 

There are come remarkable points in this com- 
munication. Itie fram the pam of am od~-=+- 
Englishman, Mr. James Laird Patterson, a Master 
of Arta from the University of Oxford, who, 
when he left England. was still in the commu- 
nion of the Church of England, though of the 
“High Church,” or Puseyite echcol; but who 
has since become “reconciled,” as the phrase is, 
to “ the Church,” i. e. the Roman Catholic com- 
munion. The sympathetic and exultant tone in 
which he describes the doings of this priest, even 
to the burning of the Bibles, is painfully signifi- 
cant of the state of things at Oxford, and in the 
High Church party in England. 

There is reason to believe that this Romish 
priest libeled his Coptic neighbors ; though there 
may have been a case of divorce growing out of 
a change of church relations. It seems that he 
is quite zealous, and somewhat successful, in 
gaining converts from the Copts. It is evident, 
also, that the presence of the Bible gives him 
great annoyance. What will Arehbishop Hughes 
say to this case of Bible-burning? He will be- 
gin with denying the fact. But the fact comes 
from the priest himeelf, through a young disciple 
of the Church of Rome, who speaks of it not to 
condemn, but to approve and admire. He will 
say then that this priest was isolated, and acted 
without authority. But the Catholic Standard, 
an English Catholic journal of the first order, 
in tho interest of Cardinal Wiseman, says of 
this very case :—‘It is a queer thing that the 
agents of the Bible Society should play off their 
pranks in such an obecure and distant place as 
Negadeh. The honest priest was a trump, and 
no mistake; he would stand no nonsense with 
them. Smal blame to him, we say, and more 
power to his elbow the next importation he receives.” 
The elegance of this language necd not detain 
us; nor the fact that a Roman Catholic religious 
journal draws its illustrations from card-playing 
as if this were perfectly familiar to its readers, 
and appropriate to priests. The spirit of this 
paragraph is what deserves attention, for it is 
the general spirit of the Reman Catholic hierar- 
chy ; and with respect to the burning of Bibles, 
not to say of Bible readers also, the difference 
between many a Roman Catholic priest in Eng- 
land and the United States and Padre Samuele 
at Negadeh, is simply that the one zs in England 
or the United States, and the other at “ such an 
obscurce and distant place as Negadeh.” 

Is it not time that the Christian missionary 
with the Bible in his hand, was permanently lo- 
cated in this field? May we not say with Paul 
at Ephesue, “ A great door and effectual is opened 
to us, and there are many adversasies ?”” 

I had an-opportunity of witnessing something 
of Romatism in Egypt, at Girgeh, on the Upper 
Nile. Wandering through the streets of the 
town, early one morning, I found my way to a 
church which, I was told, belonged to the Copts ; 
but to my eurprise, on entering, | saw an altar 
with crucifixes and lighted candler, before which 
an Italian priest, in the native costume, overlaid 
with a tinseled, canonical vestment, was per- 
forming mass, attended by a little shabby Arab 


ceived the consecrated wafer, and, when all was 
over, blew out the candles. There were about 
twenty persons present, mostly Copts and Ital- 
ians ; but I noticed an English Jady and gentle- 
man, probably from some passing boat, bowing 
and kneeling with the air of novices rather than 
of experte. Perhaps they too had just been “re- 
conciled.” Mr. Patterson also describes Girgeh 
and its priest : 


“He told us a good deal, both concerning his 
own mission and the system on which all are con- 
ducted. He is the only missionary here, and 
there is a nun (also Franciscan) to teach the little 
girls, &c., and assist him in such works as she can. 
He has also two Copt priests, (converts,) who are 
entirely under his order. It appears that a large 
body of the Copts, clergy and laity, have been re- 
conciled to the church, and their Orders being re- 
cognized, their archbishop and priests exercise 
their functions onder the license of the missiona- 
ries. Thus the Padre here gives one of his Copt 
priests license to receive his own confession before 
he makes it to him. They cansay their priva 
mass, (for which they use their own rite;) but a 
other functions they use only at the express permis- 
sion of the missionaries, (but this is a temporary 
arrangement, I believe, tilla regular Coptic hier- 
archy is erected.) On the 8, moreover, 
are conferred by the Pope, almost a full power of 
Dispersation, of confe: Sacraments, (Confirm- 
ation included,) Benediction of Churches, Brae 





&c ; so that they are, each in himself, the 
source and sole fountain in their several mis- 


boy, who tinkled the bell and held the books, re- | 








sions of all that is required to build up and main- 
tain a church. Such great powers bestowed on a 
sirple priest, show both the estimation in which 
the office of missionary is held, and the wisdom 
and flexibility of system which characterizes the 
Roman church. It is a small illustration of the 
absence of priggishness, and the great reality of 
their efforts, that the missionaries, though regulars, 
adopt the costume of the country and all its lawful 
customs. Without disparaging Protestant mission- 
aries, who are said to be often devoted men, I can- 
not quite think that the efficacy of a white tie and 
a black coat, in converting the heathen, is so great 
as they seem to think; nor that the exhibition of 
domestic felicity, money, and Bibles, produces the 
same results, as self-denial, poverty, and celibacy, 
working systematically and backed by all spiritual 
authority. Our Padre here seemed a person of 

derable attai ts and talent, and the de- 
monstratious of respect paid him as we walked 
through the town, fully bore out this character. 
Both he and his friend said they thought the day 
was not far distant when Egypt would be under 
English protection: I said I thought at least our 
present rulers would be disposed to give the church 
liberty, though now for obvious reasons, the Eng- 
lish Protestant mission was conciliating the Copts. 
‘T™is Padre was of more refined manners and tone 
than Padre Samuele; but he had long been at 
Ryme, and seemed to pant for return from his soli- 
tude. He had been here a year, and had eleven 
more to remain.” 

This extract from Mr. Patterson’s book (en- 
titled “ Journal of a Tour in Egypt,” &e.) reveals 
the subtility of Romanism in its endeavors to 
proselyte the Copts; but it makes amore alarm- 
ing revelation of the subtility of the Puseyite or 
| B igh church influence in the Church of England. 

You will not overlook the sneer at the domestic 
example and the social influence of a Protestant 
miszionary, and his family, ncr the commenda- 
tion of celibacy in connection with the statement 
that a solitary priest and a solitary nun are la- 
boring together upon this field. The verging of 
Puseyism toward Monasticiem, is one of its most 
dangerous tendencies. The monastic system and 
the Priesthood, both separating from the people an 
order of men of reputed eanctity, and investing 
them with some special divine commissions and 
authority, have corrupted the whcle Christianity 
of the East, and have reduced these ancient 
cburches to their present low state. Can these 
systems, or anything that affiliates with them, 
revive these churches, and restore Christianity 
to its primitive purity? Isay it with all kind- 
ness of feeling toward brethren in the Episcopal 
communion, but with the deepest and most ear- 
nest conviction, that Christianity cannot be re- 
vived in the East through a polity and forms 
that assimilate so nearly with those of these de- 
generate and decaying churches. Just now the 
“English missionary at Cairo” happens to be a 
man cf evangelical spirit, and he has done some 
good among the Copte. But I am informed that 
his interesting echool has been disbanded for 
want of funds; possibly because at head-quar- 
ters the party that place “succession” and 
“ forms” above heart-religion, were in the ascend- 
ant. Though the “ Derby” ministry—to which 
I supposo Mr. Patterson refers as willing to en- 
courage the Roman Catholic church—has gone 
out of power, the dieposition to fraternize with 
Rome is strongly manifested in the Church of 
England. I have seen Englishmen of that 
church kneel in St. Peter’s at the devotion of the 
Host, and at the passing of the Pope, and have 
heard their eulogies of the ceremonial pomp of 
Rome, as compared with their own meagre ritu- 
4&j. Mr. Patterson is not singular in the state 
of mind which he describes. He says,— 
va wEw sau tus Journey Thave here recorded, 

i wes a Protestant, but one of the school called 
Puseyites, whose charateristic it is to maintain 
Catholic belief on the Protestant principles. My 
hope in the then state of my belief, was, that I 
should find support for the “ High-Church” views 
in the religious state of the East. Never was there 
a more signal mistake. Tho attitude of the Angli- 
can establishment towards the church is indeed 
paralleled to a certain extent by the schismatic 
bodies of the East; but, while they for the most 
part utterly reject the Anglican claims, they them- 
selves afford the best samples of those sins for 
which she remains cut off from the Catholic church. 
In the mirror thus held up, I saw, what birth and 
education had disguised to me in my own commu- 
nion—the essentially abnormal and maimed con- 
dition of local and national Christianity, in com- 
parison with the so-called Catholic Christianity of 
the Church of Rome.” 

This conclusion was perfectly natural. The 
principles of church-authority, of tradition, of 
ritualism, of priestly intercession, and absolution 
—thcse all are exemplified in their perfection, both 
historically and artistically, only in the Church 
of Rome. The case of Bishop Southgate is an 
illustration of the effect of sending to the ori- 
ental churches a missionary who symbolizes with 
them upon these points. Jn that direction the 
Church of Rome is their best teacher. What 
the Coptic church needs, is not “ fraternization, 
but evangelization ;” the labors among the people 
of humble, Godly men, who with no captious 
spirit about polity and forms, but in the spirit 
of meekness and of wisdom, will labor to win 
souls to Christ, and to kindle vital Christianity 
in the hearts of its profcesors. The result will 
be as in the sixteenth century, and as recently 
among the Armenians—the separation of the 
true from the false. 

And now, brethren, at the close of this long 
communication, I have a proporal to make to 
you. In the good providence of God, through 
your generosity, | have been permitted to visit 
this wondrous land, to try the healing virtue of 
its climate, to feel the power of its mighty and 
its solemn associations with the Past, to study 
the rise of Art, of Science, and of Empire, and 
the more impressive history of the Providence of 
God. I shall not affect to be ignorant of the 
fact that our separation was to you a trial, 
though in consideration of my weakness, you 
disguised that feeling in your solicitude for me. 
To me, also, it came only as a sequel to the 
series of trials, that had pointed to this as their 
regiedy, when from the graves of wife and child 
and sister, and from another grave that seemed 
to epen, I turned almost despairingly across the 
sea. God has been with me in mercy all the 
way. Not only has He preserved me, bat He 
has given me the desire of my heart in restora- 
tion to labor and to usefulness. “I shall not 
die, but live, and declare the works of the Lord. 
The Lord hath chastened me sore, but He hath 
; not given me over todeath. Open to me the 
| gates of righteousness; I will go into them, and 
[ will praise the Lord.” And in the spirit 
| which led the Psalmist to add, ‘‘ Bind the sacri- 
fice with cords, even to the horns of the altar,” 
| I would call upon you, brethren, to unite with 
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;me in @ thank-offering to be rendered in this 
| distant land. Let its form be the voluntary 
| support of a missionary in Egypt. The sum 
|of five hundred dollars a year will suffice for 
| this after the first year of exploration, and of 
| this I will give one-tenth. Either the Ameri- 
can Board, or the American Missionary Aseo- 
ciation, or the Christian Union, in all of which 
you have confidence, would probably designate 
a miseionary to this field if his support were 
pledged. Butif no Society will undertake the 
work, then do you undertake it, and let Dr. 
Robinson, and Dr. Cheever, and others, who 
have been in Egypt, guide you in the selection 
of the agent. Not for my sake do I make this 
plea, but for Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s, for 
the sake of his professed people in this land, for 
the sake of the souls aronnd me that are ready 
to perish. Shall not this land, where Abraham 
sojourned, and where Jacob died, where Joseph 
was exalted, and where Moses was born and 
nurtured,—this land that gave a refuge to the 
infant Jesus from the wrath of Herod, and that 
in after years was itself baptized with the blood 
of the sainte—shali not this land hail the day 
when “the Lord shall be known to Egypt, and 
the Egyptians shall know the Lord . . . whom 
the Lord of Hosts shall bless, saying, Blessed be 





Egypt my people” (Isaiah 19 : 21-25). 


But it is time, brethren, that your monthly 
concert should draw toa close. Let prayer go 
up for Egypt, and then unite in singing the 
595th of the ‘“ Chapel Hymns.” 

O Lord! thine ancient churches spare, 

Which still thy name, though fallen, bear ; 
Where once thy bold apostles stood, 

And sealed thy truth with martyrs’ blood. 


Where now the Turk in darkness reigns, 

To curse with blight Earth’s fairest plains— 
There let again thy Gospel shine, 

With beams all bright, and power divine. 


Where Jesus rose and left the grave 
There let the Cross its banner wave ; 
While Syria sees her churches rise, 
And bymns to Christ ascend the skies. 


Let Nubia’s desert hear once more, 

The Savior’s voice, His love implore ; 
Ecyrt Thy sacred Word unroll, 

And find that grace which saves the soul. 

Brethren, the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with you all. Amen. 

Your affectionate Pastor, 
JosePH P. Tuompson. 

P.S.—On Easter Sunday [ attended service at 
sunrise in the Coptic church at Cairo. I can- 
not describe to others what was in a great 
meacure unintelligible to myself, but will give 
a brief outline of the service, which lasted for 
more than two hours. The church is a plain 
building about ninety feet by sixty. It is di- 
vided by screens of wood into several compart- 
ments. First, near the door at the front of the 
building is a section appropriated to the women, 
who are entirely screened from view, and can 
only look upon the service through a close lat- 
tice-work. Next is a room about 40 by 60, 
with a low ecreen running crosswise through 
the center, and a high screen on its inner bound- 
ary; hore is another apartment 30 by 60, con- 
taining the reading deek, &c., and beyond this 
are screened rooms containing the altar, the 
priests’ vestments, and the tombs of deceased 
priests. Thus there are two principal apart- 
ments or sections for males, and one for females. 
The screens may be partly opened by means of 
doors. 

When I entered, | was beckoned forward to a 
vacant spot near the reading desk, where I sat 
down upon the floor with the rest, until a chair 
was brought to me. This section was carpeted ; 
the others were covered with mats; several 
hundred persons were present, all seated on the 
floor. Two of the officiating priests rat on the 
floor by my side. 

The service was wholly liturgical and cere- 
monial. A priest would chant awhile from a 
bock, and a chorus of boys would respond, and 
then the whole congregation would join, while 
a pair of cymbals rudely beat the time. Again, 
a little boy would chant and the congregation 
would join in the chorus. The Scriptures were 
read in the lessons for the day. After this, the 
priest entered the sanctum and stood before the 
altar, where the censer which had already been 
used to eprinkle his books and his vcstmente, 
was swung until the whole space was filled with 
incense. Before him on the altar was a vase, 
from which he removed ceveral cloths, holding 
them up in pairs to be sprinkled with incense, 
and then muttered a low chant to which the 
boys responded. At length the vase was uncov- 
ered, and disclosed a picture of Christ, at sight 
of which the congregation, who had riven during 
the chanting, crossed themselves and bowed 
their heads. Finally, to my surprise and hor- 
ror, the priest lifted up the consecrated elements, 
just as I saw the Pope do at Rome on Chrietmas 
day, and marched with them through the 
church, while here, as in St. Peter’s, the people 
uncovered their headsand bowed to the ground 
Then the cymbals struck up, the brethren em- 
braced each other, and a procrssion of collectors 
with candles and baskets, and of beggars, passed 
through the congregation. Several times the 
subalterns bowed before the priest, and kissed 
the ground, and received his benediction. The 
little boys who assisted in the service did the 
same, and I was amused to see one little fellow 
about five years old watch his chance, and go 
through the ceremony. The congregation was 
utterly void of seriousness. A boy made a mis- 
take in reading, and the priest began the wrong 
lesson for the day; both were corrected by ecv- 
eral voices, and this caused a filter, in which 
the priests joined. I eaw a priest at the desk in 
the midst of the service, getting a piaster 
changed into coppers against the approach of 
the beggars’ procession. The whole service was 
formalism, without even the element of super- 
stition found in Roman Catholic churches to 
give itan air of devotion. Throughout, there 
was loud talking and confusion. ‘he church 
has rade pictures of Christ, the Apostles, the 
Virgin Mary, and St. George and the Dragon. 
Before some of these are altars and shrines. 

I was grieved to find the Copts so much far- 
ther gone in formaliem than I had supposed. 
Their worship differs from that of the Roman- 
ists, inggiving more prominence to the Scrip- 
tures, and in allowing the people to participate 
in the chants. But the priest is evidently hon- 
ored as a holy character, he officiates with his 
back to the people, reverence is paid to pictures, 
and the host is adored. 

This all confirms what I have written of the 
folly of attempting to resuscitate such a church 
upon its present foundation, or by an agency 
that symbolizes with it. There must be reform- 
ation. Rev. Mr. Leider has done good among 
the Copts; but his theological school is aban- 
doned, and the ten young men whom he had 
instructed refuse on conscientious grounds to 
enter the priesthood of their corrupted church. 
His school for boys is abandoned for want of 
means and helpers, though Mrs. Leider con- 
tinues that for girls, which embraces both Copts 
and Mohammedans. The way is open, there- 
fore, for new agencies without infringing upon 
otber men’s labors or undervaluing their work. 
A firman from the Sultan should be procured 
before entering the field. 

The Pasha has interfered in the election of a 

patriarch, hoping to get control of the Copt 
chureb. The Copts complain aleo that he levies 
soldiers from among them, contrary to Moham- 
medan law, which forbids the arming of unbe- 
lievers. But I cannot sympathize with them in 
this; for as citizens they should furnish their 
quota as well as Mohammedane, and it is pleas- 
ant to see in any way the rigor of Mohamme- 
dan contempt relaxing. The Pasha may mean 
it for oppression, but good may come out of it in 
the end. 
All that I have learned of the Copts from 
those who best know them here, confirms the 
views of my letter on the importance of an 
American mission to Egypt. 


THE BRUINS OF EGYPTIAN THEBES. 


BY SAMUEL HARVEY REYNOLDS, SCHOLAR OF BXE- 
TER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


[The English Correepondent desires respect- 
fally to address the communication of this week 
to the younger members of the congregation of 
the Broadway Tabernacle. He would do so as 
one with them in affection for their pastor, and, 
as he trasts, one with them in the faith and hope 
of the Gospel. And if permitted, he too would 
gratefully recognize the wisdom and benevolence 
which sent the Pilgrim of the Nile to gather 
physical strength and new hopes amidst the 
ruins of the past, to be devoted to the building 
of an indestructible edifice ia the new world. 
That he was permitted to greet the pilgrim by 
the way, the writer accounts one of the pleasant- 
est events of his life.] 








It may be remembered, among curious coinci- 

dences of the lesser degree, that on the same day 
in which the members of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle church in New York, and the readers of 
The Independent generally, were perusing the 
Letter from Thebes in The Independent of June 9, 
on this same day, thousands who had assembled 
in solemn festival to commemorate the founders 
and benefactors of Oxford University, were lis- 
tening with marked attention while a prize poem 
was recited, the subject of which was The Ruins 
of Egyptian Thebes. 
That assemblage, the place and the occasion, 
would form a good subject for a poem, and in- 
vites description here ; but in other years sketch- 
es of Oxford commemoration have been attempted 
in these columns, and now space can only be 
asked for a portion of the prize poem as a pen- 
dant to the descriptive and poetic prose of the 
pastor-editor, who while wandering amidst the 
ruins of Thebes has his heart in the youngest of 
the world’s great cities. 

Our young Oxford poet emulates the great 
poet of Bedford Jail. Like Bunyan he lies in 
slumber, and in winged fancy he strays through 
the ancient world. He stands awhile amidst the 
halls of Carthage: now he is at Athens amidst 
the statued shrines of Pallas and Apollo, and 
the gods of Greece; then, moving with rapid 
wing, he alights amidst the Senate, which from 
Rome gives laws tothe world. Transported from 
the seat of iron empire, the dreamer wanders 
alone amidst the waste and silence of the Libyan 
desert : he haunts the banks of Nilus old; sees 
the flashing torrent of its dark blue waters as 
they hurry seaward,—sees them in the beauteous 
turmoil of the cataract : 


“Down plunging, lost in clouds of glittering spray, 
That lightly fell, like lilies scattered down 
From ivory fingers, or the silvery shower 
When the rude North’s unkindly touch shakes off 
The glistening dew-drop from the rose’s bloom : 
Or parted here by barrier rocks, that frowned, 
Like giants set in the path to stop their way, 
With thousand slender streamlets girdled in 
A thousand mossy isles; here broadening down 
In full deep flood through tall acacia bowers, 
And happy orchards set with golden fruits 
Fair as the treasure, dragon-watched, that shone 
In the far gardens of th’ Hesperides.” 


Then in the distance ihe gazing dreamer sces 
frowning towers, rising in solitary state, a mighty 
city girdled with embattled walls : 


“ And as near I came 
Precipitous walls, and clustered palaces, 
And temples old in story, bathed in light, 
Shone to the eye, like those rich-jeweled domes 
That genii built in old Arabian tale, 
Rich with the treasures of the land and sea 
The gates lay broken down; I entered in 
Unheeded ; all was silence, save the cry 
Of some ill-omened bird, scared from his haunt 
By man’s unwonted step; and all the town 
Lay bound in slumber; through the long blank street 
No face met mine,—alone I wandered on. 
But all about me, towering to the sky, 
Rose lofty pinnacles, and ancient halls 
Of monarchs, all forgotten ; only these 
Remained to tell their glory, only these 
To mock the wonder of a later age. 
And through tall windows rich with colored stones 
The sunbeam poured upon the dazzled floors ; 
And flooded light o’er columns wreathed about 
With lotus, and high-pointed obelisks traced 
With mystic letters, hard to tell, as leaves 
From sybil’s seroll, or those dread lines of fire 
That wrought confusion in Belshazzar’s hall, 
Writ by an unknown hand, foreshadowing woe. 
And every chamber, every palace-hall, 
Was dight with sculptured legendary lore ; 
Or brightly glowing by the painter’s art 
Told stories of an early world, the youth 
Of nations that had passed away, and left, 
Save these, no other memory of their state.” 


The sculptured stones around tell the terrible 
tale of war, with all its pomp, and circumstance 
and horror: these eculptured stones picture the 
scenes of varied human life ;—torch-lit proces- 
sions with festal music, and guest-thronged ban- 
quets : 


“ And other sights were there: the Libyan gods 
Stood, each in marble, figured to the life 
By artist’s fancy, such as life might be, 
If life itself were frozen into stone. 
And there were Isis, Horus, and the rest, 
The dog Anubis, and the wolf-god, he 
Who slew Osiris, Typhon; and the bull 
Apis, to whom a myriad veices rise 
And hail Osiris rendered back to life. 
Nor these alone, but men whose deeds of fame 
Speak to us from the past, sage, warrior, king, 
Poet, and statesman, names whose charm hath power 
To bind the ages with a clorer chain 
Of brotherhood in great and glorious deeds. 
But I passed on, and left the glittering halls, 
And stood within the sepulchers of kings, 
More wondrous than their earthly palaces. 
For thero they dwelt a little span of life 
Brief as a dream that fades away at morn, 
And passed and mingled with the silent dead : 
But here, while countless ages came and went 
They lay in awful majesty, unchanged, 
Nor fearing change; till the revolving years, 
Completed, circled out a newer life ; 
And former scenes, forgotten to the sense, 
Were acted o’er again; for so they deemed, 
What was, had been, and was again to be 
In due succession, different, yet the same.” 


But the poet needs to enlarge the very simple 
machinery he had devised: he must have living 
voice and an interpreter amidst this sculptured 
life in the domain of death. He penetrates a 
dim inner chamber: there, amidst solemn drape- 
ries, and ead as in the sick man’s room—whose 
friends stand hushed, expecting the last sigh,—in 
this inner chamber,— 


“ A lonely woman sat; a single lamp 
Burned on before her, like a little star 
Scarce seen through drifting clouds when all the night 
Is black with tempest; and its light wasdim, 
Cold, cheerless, 28 in lceland’s winter falls 
One straggling sunbeam o’cr a waste of snow. 
Her face was beautifal, but pale and sad 
With untold grief; her long dark careless hair 
Had slipped its band, and strayed in tangled folds 
Down her cold bosom; and her eye was dim; 
But heaved her breast es though a Hecla fire 
Were cratered there, and forced its way unbid 
In sadden storms of sighs; most beautiful, 
Most sad, she sat; but oh if Sorrow stole 
A charm awhile from Beauty, Beauty’s self 
Might euvy well the charm that Sorrow lent 
To every perfect feature ; there awhile 
I stood in silence, loth too soon to wake 
Her reverie.” 


This, perhaps, is a little too human and fami- 
liar; but it isa dreaming young poet, who, be it 
remembered, bas to recite to a vast throng of the 
high-born youth and beauty of England. The 
lonely woman is not silent ; she interrogates the 
wanderer amidst the ruins of Thebes, who has 
entered her mysterious inner chamber : 


“ At last she spoke, her voice 
Sank deep and mournful on my listening ear, 
As moans the sad sea-wind the long night through 
About the desert, unfrequented shore. 
‘ And who art thou,’ she said, ‘ whose careless step 
Hath thus disturbed us in our place of rest, 
Our long last home, where ages flow untold 
In sad succession, like a funeral train 
That knows no end; and never breaks the morn, 
But morn and eve are lost in ceaseless night. 
Then I in wonder, ‘ Not with curious eye 
Led on by idle fancy have I come, 
But wandering in amazement, from among 
The lordly mansions of an early time, 
When dwelt the gods on earth, and raised them up 
Eternal houses, splendid as the crest 
Of white Olympus when his topmost snows 
Reflect the thunderer’s presence, and the state 
Of heaven descends, to awe the eyes of men.’ 
‘ Poor relics these,’ she said, ‘but I have seen 
The bundred-gated Thebe, when in youth 
She sat aloft in queenly state, as sits 
The cloud-capped rock above a waste of sea. 
A wondrous city ; and a wondrous land, 
Such as no eye can ere again behold.” 


The night and morning of this wondrous city 
and wondrous land, are deecribed in their cloud- 
less eplendor and voiceless music by the lonely 
woman, who recalls vieions from the past. The 
crowded, active and busy city lives again at her 


summons - 

“J turned me at her bidding, and beheld 
‘A countless people, toiling on till eve, 
All with a single purpose piling up 
Huge granite rocks, and molding into form 
With curious art the uncouth mass of stone ; 
And while they labored, rose, as in a dream, 
Deep-bastioned walle, and turrets high to heaven, 
And spacious courts, and palaces, and shrines 
Of jeweled fretwork, deep inlaid with gold : 
And one was there who urged them on w toil, 
And sang the glories of the coming age, 
And Thebes, the queen of nations; and I knew 
The guardian goddess of the town, and knew 
The strange sad lady whom I erst had found 
Tn lonely sorrow, weeping in the tombs. 


The Thebes of Homer is then faintly seen : 


" ; Tithonus’ royal son 

“ice more 1 gavediie with the warrior Greeks 
That fought at [liam ; eventy accent beige 
Meas carly morning, and the glowing East 














Flushed with the le su 

Of bright Aurora shone w may hy tan a 
Led by the rosy Hours: about his head 

The bickering sunbeam floated, kindling up 
A thousand rainbow hues, red, emerald, gold. 
And violet. As in some deep-shaded bower. 
The twining jasmine, tangled with the rose 
Iris and honeysuckle, cheats the eye ¢ 
With warm soft huez, half manifold, half one, 
So beamed, innoxious, round his crested head, 
The wild bright glory of the lambent flame, 
Aurora’s greeting to her warrior child.” 


The scene and the time changes. It is not the 
purple sunrice flashing upon an exultant Theban 
host, but the encircling deluge of the besieging 
conqueror : 





“Through every gate 
In strange dark garb, poured in the victor band 
From Susa’s palace, and the Median band 
Of far Choaspes; tall above the rest 
The monarch of the East, Cambyses, rode 
In more than kingly state, his chariot yoked 
With snow-white horses, and the gods looked down 
With jealous eyes, unseen ; but now he came 
All conqueror, none withstood his onward way. 
But while I gazed, and heard, or seemed to hear, 
The burning temples crash in thunder down; 
And tongues of fire and clouds of pillared smoke 
Rose everywhere, as burst upon the town 
The long-pent fury of the Persian host ; 
The sun had flaunted in the eastern sky 
The first red bannor of the early dawn, 
And, nearer now, had fringed the purple clouds 
With hues of morning; and my vision passed 
Affrighted from before me, and the day 
Came up victorious, scattering in his course 
The changeful shadows of reluctant night.” 
And thus ends the dream. Amidst applause 
the poet-dreamer himself retires from the gase of 
thousands. Ere long the great Sheldonian The- 
ater pours forth its crowded occupants, who dis- 
perse never to meet again but “in that day,” 
even as the glittering rain-drops of the summer- 
shower meet in the final ocean. That high fes- 
tival and solemn pageantry has passed by,—the 
day has gone, and is numbered with the days of 
old Thebes. 
Criticiem is not at all intended here ; but let 
it be said, no injustice has been done to the 
poem by the abridgment which has been made. 
It certainly is not above the average of the an- 
nual English prize poems of Oxford; and it 
cannot be said that the poet is fully inspired 
with the genius of the ruined Egyptian city. 
He does not make us live for a time in the pe- 
culiar life of the great Libyan city ; he does not 
burthen us with the oppressive solemnity of 
dim, silent antiquity. 

Observing these deficiencies, we would ask 
the younger reader to note especially some rea- 
sons why a higher elevation is not reached in 
this poem. It is not that the poet cannot speak 
in harmonious numbers; it is not altogether a 
deficiency in imaginative power ; it is not a de- 
ficiency in classic feeling and historic lore. 
What then? It is mainly the want of that 
deeply reverential feeling, which prompted the 
sublime devotional invocation of Mizton : 

“ And chiefly Thou, 0 Spirit, that dost prefer 

Before all temples, the upright heart and pure, 

Instruct me.” 

It is the want of a deep feeling of the great- 
ness and of the littleness of man; and, as it 
may reasonably be inferred, an insufficient ac- 
quaintance with the Book of Books, which, 
unhappily, is the characteristic of the public 
schools and universities of England. Who, 
standing in imagination amidst the ruins of 
Thebes, but must feel the littleness of man,— 
that even his greatest works, which long outlive 
him, become sepulchral monuments; they, too, 
return to the earth: who, in these recording 
sculptures does not see man ever, man always, 
sinful? either sensual in festivity, or ferocious 
in battle? Who would not demand guide and 
interpreter here other than a “ lonely woman,” 
and “ guardian goddess”? Standing above the 
multitudinous dead,—“ in numbers without 
number numberless,’—who would not, with 
deep reverence, call up Idumean Job, or Eliphaz 
the Temanite, his friend, or the purified and 
rapt evangelical prophet, and of them demand, 
—What is mant Who hath slain all these ? 
Who would not remember that, when Thebes 
was young, a thing was imparted secretly to an 
awed and trembling listener, in the stillness of 
night, even to the patriarch of Teman : 

Shall a man be just before God? 

Shall a mortal be pure before his Maker? 

Behold ! he cannot confide in his eervants, 

And chargeth his angels with default. 

What, then, are the dwellers in houses of clay, 

Whose foundation is from the dust 7— 

They are crushed before the woth ; 

They are beaten down from morning to evening ; 

They are forever perishing without notice. 

Their fluttering sound is over with them ; 

Thoy die—a nothing in wisdom.” 

The young Oxford poet saw in the flush of 
morning around Thebes those who fought at 
lium ; and old Homer is familiar to him; he 
rays, ‘ As are tho generations of leaves so also 
are those of men”; from old Homer the poet 
might have teken this thought, even if he had 
not known it as expressed with greater beauty 
and completeness, and with a mournful tender- 
ness, by a greater than Homer : 

“ We all do fado as a loaf; 

Our iniquities, like the wind, have taken us away.” 
Who would not have interrogated the proph- 
ets, and listened to the foretold ruin of Egypt 
and of Thebes ! 

But we are forgetting time and space. It 
had, perhaps, been sufficient merely to have in- 
dicated the illustration of an important, and yet 
familiar truth, which this poem affords :—That 
the etrongest and most cultivated intellect finds 
its highest grace and noblest power when it 
“holds converse with the skies,” and drinks 
deep draughts from the founts of Inspiration. 
Then indeed, and only then, the poet has “ the 
vision and the faculty divine. AGRICOLA. 





FROM THK MEW PARSONAGE, 





Wisconsin, July 5, 1853. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—Pastoral duties and fam- 
ily cares have compelled me to keep silent, for & 
time, upon the subject of ministers’ wages. 
The New Parsonage is not yet finished—tho 
foundations of our little Zion in this new place 
are not yet fully laid, and consequently Jabor 
instead of wages has engrossed my attention. 
During my silence the communications thathave 
appeared in The Independent concerning the 
subject in hand, have only served to deepen in 
my own mind the conviction expressed in my 
last, viz. “That the mercenary spirit of the 
church has found a place in the hearts of our 
young men, and is pervading the ranks of the 
ministry, and therefore the cry of a dearth of 
the preached Word.” 
The wealth of the church is not consecrated 
as it ought to be to the service of Christ ; but, 
on the contrary, the service of Christ is brought 
under tribute to enhance the wealth of the 
church. There is an ancient saying, “That 
religion brought forth wealth, and the daughter 
devoured the mother.” To this danger, of be- 
ing devoured by her own offspring, is our Amer- 
ican Zion subject. The wealth of the church is 
eating out its piety, is ae out br — 
i -sacrificin nevolence; hence wi 
te nat the ministry which Jobn Milton ealled 
“the manhood of the Gospel,” is reduced to s 
sad state of dependence, and is forgetting ite 
manhood in pleading earnestly for carthly re- 
wards. 
It is too true, aleo, that many of the young 
men of the church, who ought to enter the min- 
istry, are turned away from obeying the stern 
dictates of duty by the flattering allarements of 
wealth. Covetousness in the church beggars 
the ministry, then despises it for ite beggary- 
The Old Parsonage letters held up & mirror to 
the churches of the land that refleots too clearly 
the features of mammon. The spirit of the 
aged father, embittered by whet should — 
been work of love; the unlovely portraite 
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the alienations and heart-burnings that appear 
in the separation of pastor and people ; the pleas 
put in by pious young men (!) against the claime 
of the ministry for their services; and finally, 
the demand for an increase of salary for the 
ministry as the remedy for all of these evils— 
look to me much more mammon-like than 
Christ like. 

I hope the image will not soon be forgotten ; 
and if it is unlovely and sensual—more like the 
earthy Adam than the heavenly—that the effurt 
will be made, to “ put off the old man with bis 
deeds,” and “put on the new man, which after 
God is created in righteousness and true holi- 
ness.” The whole of tbe foarth chapter of the 
Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians contains an ex- 
hortation worthy of being regarded. 

An increase of the salaries of the ministry 
would by no means eradicate the evils here 
brought to view. This would only be tinker- 
ing up the “old cotton mill”—batting up a few 
rotten sills, and putting a few extra boards upon 
the “ rotten water wheel.” 

The church needs a deep and abiding work of 
grace in her heart, that shall remcdel her entire 
superstructure after the principle of the Gospel, 
seeking first the kingdom of God and his right 
eousness. When this is done, the church wil! 
have far less to complain of in her ministry, and 
the ministry will more cheerfully welcome the 
sacrifices and eelf-denials of the sacred office. 

The church now practically claims of those 
who minister at her altars that they live in pen- 
ury and want. It is so unueual for a minister 
to possess wealth, that its mere possession is 
usually regarded as somewhat against ministe 
rial character; and more than this, if a minis- 
ter is lifted a little above the condition of beg- 
garly dependence, the sources of his supply for 
daily bread begin to be dried up. It is whis- 
pered in his parish, it is even openly proclaimed 
by some wealthy supporter, that the minister 
don’t need so muchsalary. He can live withou: 
their alms / and if they have anything to give 
away, they will give it to somebody who is poor 

Now if the church think the cause of Chrisi 
demands self denial and poverty in the ministry 
sufficient to labor cheerfully in the ranks of the 
poor, then let her also learn her own obligations 
to consecrate her entire possessions to the ser- 
vice of Christ. If the cause of Christ demands 
self-denying and self sacrificing ministry, it also 
demands that the hands of that ministry should 
be held up by a self-denying and eelf eacrificing 
church, 

A poor and self-denying ministry cannot long 
be enjoyed by a mammon-loving church. The 
ranks of the ministry must be filled up from the 
church, and if those who ought to offer them 
selves for the ministry gain the impression that 
as private members of the church they can serve 
God and go to heaven in affluence, while in the 
ministry they must, in addition to all of the 
fearful responsibilities of their office, bear the 
burdens of poverty and the reproaches of beg- 
gary, they will be exceedingly slow to heed the 
claims of the ministry ; and if the love of soul- 
constrains them to enter upon the work oj 
preaching Christ, and they find themselves com- 
pelled to preach a self-denying goepel to a self 
ish and case loving church, they will be in great 
danger of becoming discontented with both their 
work and their wages, and at length be found 
breathing a bitter spirit, and uttering bitter 
words against the flock of God over which the 
Lord set them to watch in love. 

That charity that “seeketh not its own” 
ought to be abiding in the heart of all those 
who profess to love Christ ; and nothing short o! 
this will unite the efforts of minister and peo- 
ple in the great work of the Gospel. 

The love of money for its own sake, and not 
for Christ’s sake, is the evil root from which 
eprings those alarming evils that appear sv 
prominently in the letters from the Old Parson 
age. If time permit, the church shall hear 
more upon this theme from 

A WesteRN Missionary. 
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tion of it here distinctly preceded such an- 
aowncement.” 

Perhaps you may still think there was no need 
of inserting the objectionable paragraph in th 
Committee's Report: but they thought it due to 
those who favored the name of ‘American Congre- 
gational Union,” to explain why it was set aside; 
and this was the on/y reason for alluding to it a’ 
all. It certainly would have been left out of the 
Circular had it been suspected that there would 
‘seem to be in it an intimation to the reproach 
of the brethren concerned in the movement” at 
the meeting in New York. Iam sure that no 
reproach was intended-—that nono was deserved ; 
for when the name was adopted at the Tabcer- 
nacle it appeared to be the general opinion—i: 
certainly was minc—that only onze name would 
be wanted ; that the objects aimed at there and 
here were so much alike that one general organ- 
ization would be sufficient, in whichever place 
its center might be fixed. And after the plan 
had gone through some material changes, as you 
recollect it did in the afternoon session (I do no: 
say for the worse) giving to the enterprise a 
marked eleemosynary character not contemplat 
ed in the plan proposed here, and rendering it 
needful, as this Association thought, to develop 
their original idea through aco ordinate but dis- 
tinct organization, I have no doubt that the ma- 
jority of us would have chosen to retain our old 
name, even if theother had not been appro- 
priated. 

In conclusion, I can most heartily indoree your 
good augury, that “the two Institutions will. 
uf course, move in entire harmony, each helping 
the other and in no way conflicting with it.” | 
can even go farther and ray that the member: 
of each will of course, become members of the 
other; and that the editors, publishers and rea- 
ders of The Independent whether ministers or 
‘aymen, will not delay to send on their names and 
initiatory fees (only one dollar each) and such 
donations in books and as they may have at com- 
mand. The Congregational Library Agsociation 
is boiund to succeed. Our room is open in Tremont 
Cemple all days in the weck (Sunday exce pted) 
and visitors are beginning to avail themselves of 
ite privileges. Our collection of bo ks and peri- 
odicals, though not large, is constantly growing 
iarger. Already we have members from twelve 
Scates, and new ones are joining daily. 

J. 8. Crark, Sec'y. 








Boston, July 14, 1853. 
Che Independent. 
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THE CHURCH JOURNAL ON CONNECTICUT AF- 
FAIRS, 


It is wonderful how confidently and fluently 
some people can utter themselves on subjects of 
which they are profoundly ignorant. Some cf 
our Episcopalian contemporaries seem to think 
chat they have a divine right to say what they 
please on certain subjects without troubling 


a 


ay is true or falee. 

We have before us the Church Journal of June 
30th, being number 23 of Vol. I. 
he “edited by clergymen of the city of New 
York,” and to have been “established for the 
siffusion of intelligence, chiefly ecclesiastical and 
religious, and for the furtherance of the Gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, as taught in the an- 


sient creeds and the Book of Common Prayer.” 
We find a leading article of two columns, enti- | ; 


tled Connecticut Orthodoxy,” and pretending 
‘0 give an account of the late proceedings ip 
he General Association of Connecticut at Wa 
‘erbury. !f this article is a specimen of the “in 
‘elligence occlesiastical and religious” with which 
she readers of the Church Journal are to be edi 
tied—if this isa specimen of the manner in which 
she conductors honor their obligation to make 
‘heir statements agree with the reality of thicg~ 
—we doubt whether the “furtherance of the 
Gospel,” in any form, will be greatly promoted 
»y this new organ of Episcopacy. 











Messrs. Eprrors.—It is much to be regretted 
that the “ Circular,” sent forth by the Director: 
of this Institution, should contain any thing 
which even seems to the conductors of The Inde 
pendent aninaccuracy ; for we are looking to you, 
gentlemen, and to your numerous readers fos 
special sympathy and encouragement in the 
great work we haveundertaken. It is confident. 
ly hoped that “the inaccuracy” which you say 
“is not great,” will appear still less on a better 
acquaintance with the facta. 

The paragraph to which you object, it will be 
seen, is a part of the Report made by a Commit 
tee from the old Congregational Library Aeso 
ciation, at the formation of the new, and wa: 
brought into the Circular as a simple historica! 
fact connected with its organization. Some o' 
the members wished to give the re-organized bo 
dy a new name ; others thought the old was bet- 
ter. The Committee, it appears, leaned towardr 
the former and proposed “American Congrega- 
tional Union” as the name to be adopted. This 
Report was made on Thurrday, the 5th of May 
On the next Saturday the Boston Traveler pub- 
lished the following notice of the meeting:— 

ConcreeaTionaL Liprary Association, Anim 
portant meeting of this body was held at the O1« 
South Chapel on Thursday afternoon. The objeci 
of the Association, consisting of Orthodox Congre- 
gationalists, is to embody the results of Congrega- 
tional councils, past and present, to collect valuable 
literary aud other memorials of the Congregationa! 
order, and to form a Congregationa! Library to be 
a center for Congregationalists throughout the 
country. Measures were taken, and a committer 
appointed to invite the Pastoral Association o' 
Massachusetts to merge itself in this body, and 
then to extend an invitation to their Congregation 
al brethren in all the States and in the Canada: 

to unite in forming an American Congregationa 
Union to promote these objects. It is believed that 
a building will be furnished by wealthy Congrega 
tionalists to be the seat of operations for the Asso- 
ciation, with a view to its being for Congregationa. 
lism in this country what the Red Cross Library is 
for the Congregationalists of England and Wales 


By way of introduction, the Church Journal 
orofesses to give some account of “ the famour 
xaso Of Dr. Bushnell.” “This Dr. Bushnell,” 
ays our contemporary, wrote a book,— 


“When the Doctor was ahout being proceeded 
against before the Hartford North Association, he 
withdrew from that body, and attached himself to 
the Hartford Central, which latter, after investiga- 
tion and discussion, declared that the obnoxious 
nook contained no errors furnishing snfficient 
zround for instituting a judicial process against 
iim. Agaiost this result the Fairfield West As 
sociation remonstrated. Dr. Bashnell replied by a 
iew work, “Christ in Theology,” which was only 
. re-affirmation of the original errors complained 
of, and made matters worse, instead of better. And 
ss Dr. Bushnell has refused to retract his ‘ here- 
-ies,” and still belongs to the Hartford Central, 
vhich does not discipline him, but rather defends 
him, the Fairfield West Association brought the 
matter before the last General Association of the 
Jongregational Ministers of Connecticut, at their 
meeting last week in Waterbury.” 


Here are several misstatements—some of them 
very material to the story. 

1. It is wholly and grossly untrue that “ when 
Dr. B. was about being proceeded against before 
he Hartford North Association, he withdrew 
rom that body and attached himself to Hartford 
Central.” More than ten years ago the Hart 
ford Central Association was instituted by an 
smicable division of the Harsford North, The 
livision was made by a geographical line; and 
18s Hartford was south of that line, Dr Bushnell 
ind all the other pastors in that city became 
nembers of the Central Association. 

2. It is wholly a mistake to say that Dr. 
3uthnell replied to the remonstrance of Fairfield 
Weet by a new book entitled * Christ in Theolo 
zy.” If the clergymen who edit the Church 
Journal had read the book referred to, they 
would know—what the first sentence of the pre- 
face affirms, and what the form of address 
throughout the volume shows—that it is the au- 
‘hor’s defense of himself before the Hartford 





This movement, we doubt not, will attract the no- 
tice of Congregationalists throughout the country 
Here is their Mecca. It will be extremely interest- 
ing to all of this religious order to rally, at stated 
times, around the birth-place and home of Congre- 
gationalism.” 

All this transpired in the week preceding the 
New York Anniversaries, and was published four 
days before the meeting at the Tabernacle, and 
not “ the day after it”, as you supposed. Mean- 
while, the notice which appeared in your 
columns, calling that meeting with a view tosome 


Congregational organization, could not fail to 


interest those already thus awake to the subject . 


and among various other committees one was 
appointed to be present on that occasion, and ex- 


change opinions, as a committee of this Associa- 


tion, with gentlemen who propose to form a si- 


milar Society in that metropolis.” Unfortunate- 


ly no member of the committee could attend. 
Being myself in New York, and feeling a joyful 
interest in any movement tending to promote the 
interests of Congregationaliem, I went, at an ear- 
ly hour, to the vestry of the Tabernacle, to par- 
ticipate in these deliberations. Before the meet- 
ing was opened I had a brief conference with 


the chairman of « committee previously appoin- 


ted to bring forward some plan of drganizatior, 
and called his attention to our Boston proceed- 
ings, as published in the Traveler, which I 
He at once saw, 
and eaid, that our proposed name was nearly 


happened to have with me. 


identical with the one he was about to propose, 
—ours being “ American Congregational Union,’ 


and his, “‘ Congregational Union of the United 
States.” In the course of the meeting a narrative 
was given, in considerable detail, of the doings 
at Boston for the past two years, and a discussion 
ensued on the comparative claims of the two ci- 


ties in relation to the center of operation. 


You will excuse these minutia ; they are im- 
portant to us as affording an explanation of the 
supposed inaccuracy of the Circular. They are 
matters of actual occurence which could not all 
have been known to The Independent when it 
said, “It is not, in point of fact, true, that the 
Association here adopted its name after the same 
had been publicly announced as having been 
proposed in Boston ; the proposition and adop- 


Sentral Association. It was after hearing this 
explanation and defense of the views propounded 
in the preceding volume, that the Hartford Cen- 
tral Association, with only three dissentient 
votes, pronounced the opinion against which the 
Association of Fairficld West remonstrated. And 
indeed a chief grievance of Fairfield West has 
heen that neither Dr. Bushnell nor his Associa- 
tion has met the long argument of its remon- 
strance with an argumentative reply. 

3. It is equally untrue to say that Dr. B.’s de- 
fense “ was only a re-aflirmation of the original 
errors complained of, and made matters worse 
instead of better.” His first bock, “ God in 
Christ,” had evoked a tornado of controversial 
criticism in all quarters, His brethren in the 
same aceociation read it, many of them at least, 
with feelings of anxiety and alarm. After some 
three months, though nobody had preferred any 
reguler charges against the author, they them- 
selves appointed a committee to inquire whether 
it was incumbent on thom to institute a jadicial 
proceeding against him. That committee con- 
ferred with him at great length, freely stating 
their difficulties and anxieties, and drawing out 
his explanations. The result was a two-fold re- 
port from the committee, the minority reporting 
against him. In the discussion which ensued, 
Dr. Bushnell read, by way of explanation and 
defense, large portions of the volume since pub- 
lished under the title of “Christ in Theclogy.” 
,| That vindication of himself was not, to those 
”| who heard it, a mere “re-affirmation of the ori- 
ginal errors complained of” On the contrary 
they regarded it as showing that Dr. B. did not 
rea!ly hold the errors complained of. And since 
it has been published, many most judicious and 
intelligent readers have accepted it as a sufficient 
demonstration that the author does not hold the 
heretical, or anti-evangelical opinions which 
bave been imputed to him. Had the second 
book “made matters worse instead of better,” 
there would have been 8 far greater demand for 
it in the market than there has ever yet been. 
The publisher’s account will show that the au- 
thor’s vindication of himself in that book has had 
to a very great extent the effect of quieting the 
agitation and anxiety concerning him. 








last General Association” 


somplaint not from Fairfield West but from indi 
vidual clergymen in a!l parts of Connecticut 


tion. 


the sequel. 
we Congregationalists may learn something from 


affairs. 


which does not very distinctly appear; the Jour- 
nal proceeds :-— 

“ After all these valiant assertions, it is melan- 
choly to find that the whcle business ends in a vir- 
tual abandonment of the last stand made against 
the growing heresy. Dr. Bacon, the staunch advo- 
cate of Dr. Bushnel! throughout, introduced @ com- 
promise Resolution, to this effect :— 

‘That the opinions attributed to Dr. Busbnell by the 
Fairfield West, are such as the Ministers and Churches 
of Connecticut car have no fellowsbip with; and the 
profession of them, on the part of candidates for licensed 
ordination, would be good ground for refusal ; and when 
a winister is reasonably charged with holding them, he 
ought to be tried by the body to whom he is responsible.’ ”” 
To describe Dr. Bacon as “the staunch advo- 
cate of Dr. Bushnell throughout,” is to ssy what 
no Congregational minister in Connecticut will 
confirm. To call the resolution with which the 
General Aesociation dismissed the complaint “a 
compromise resolution,” isunjust. Neither of the 
parties in the debate then pending deeired or in- 
tended to meke any compromise in the ordinary 
sense of that word. Neither party gave up any- 
thing in voting for the resolution. !f the resolu- 
tion was @ compromice, it was so only in the 
sense in which every agreement is a compromise 
But the resolution is not permitted to speak for 
itself by our Episcopalian chronicler. Tho reso- 
lution caid nothing about Fairfield West, for the 
reason that Fairfield West was not a party before 
the General Association. It said nothing about 
ordination, “licensed” or unlicensed, for the rea- 
son that Associations have nothing to do, legiti- 
mately, with ordination. Nor did it say so in 
significant a thing as that when a minister is 
reasonably charged with holding heretical opin- 
ions “ he ought to be tried by the body to which 
he is responsible.” The resolution, as adopted, 
was in these words : 

Resolved, That the opinions imputed to Dr. 
Busbnell by the complainants, and the imputation 
of which is no doubt warranted, if the construction 
which they conscientiously give to certain quota- 
tions from his published books is just, are opinions 
with which the ministers and churches of Connecti- 
cut as represented in this General Association have 
00 fellowship, and the profession of which on the 
part of candidates for the ministry, ought to prevent 
their receiving license or approbation of any of 


our Associations ; and further that when a minister 
themselves with the qucstion whether what they | is reasonably chargeable with holding those opin- 

ions definite charges and specifications should be|\ 
preferred against him before the proper body, | tTinel” reason, had anything to do with the di- 


which body should make arrangements to secure 


It purports to | for the charges, an impartial hearing and decision. 


Nothing in the resolution is more material 
than the statement that when a minister is rea- 
sonably chargeable with holding certain opinions, 
“definite charges and specifications should be pre- 
ferred against him before the proper body.” Bat 
this the Journal wholly expunges. Nothing in 
he resolution is more important to its meaning 
than the statement that “the proper body,” 
when such chargss and specifications have been 
preferred, “should make arrangements to secure 
for the charges an impartial hearing and decis- 
ion.” But instead of this, the writer before us 
represents the resolution as saying just what it 
does not say. 

Having garbled the text to suit his purpose, 
the writer proceeds with his commentary. 

“ This of course, is no discipline upon Dr, Bush- 
nell ; for the General Association condemns—not 
Dr. Bushnell, but only certaia ‘ opinions’ which 
have been ‘attributed’ to bim. They therefore 
continue to ‘ fellowship’ with Dr. Bushnell himself, 
and with his friends, just as before. A censure like 
this is of course only a brutum fulmen meaning 
absolutely nothing, but that the reputed ‘ heretic’ 
may goon with his teachings, uncondemned and 
unbindered. And yet this ‘compromise’ resolution, 
although it is thus a complete abandonment of 
pure orthodoxy, is said to have met the views of 
both sides!’ Dv. Atwater ‘accepted it cordially.’ 
Dr. Hewet (another opponent of Dr. Bushnell) 
‘was delighted with it.’ Dr. Hall said it ex- 
pressed ‘all he wished the General Association to 
say.’ ” 

The General Association, as was agreed on all 
sides, had no jurisdiction in the case of Dr. 
Bushnell, and had therefore no right whatever 
to condema him. The whole force of the com- 
mentary depends on the Episcopalian assumption, 
that the General Aseociation was a judicial body 
to which the question, whether Dr. Bushoell re- 
ally held the opinions imputed to him, had been 
brought by way of appeal from an ioferior tri- 
bunal, And yet this resolution which does all 
that the General Ascociation could do, and which 
expressly condemns the opinions imputed to Dr. 


pure orthodoxy.” Orthodoxy is abandoned when 
opinions at variance with it are expressly con- 
demned! The question whether Dr. Bushnell 
holds the opinions imputed to him by the com- 
plainants, was found to be the question in die 
pute, and it was egreed on all sides that on that 
question of fact there is no appeal to the General 


the decision of Hartford Central. Our Episcopa- 
lian censor assumes that there is no question of fact 
in the case. He resolutely ignores the fact that 
those who have befriended Dr. Bushnell have 
has constantly denied, the correctness of the con- 
struction put upon his larguage by those who 
have charged him with heresy. 


The Church Journal, however, has much more 
to say, of the eame sort, ss to firmness and accu- 


when a minister is reasonably charged with hold- 


responsible to any body : 


to any other body of men on earth. 


qualification. 
or individuals. 


now Unitarian. 


graph are worth correcting : 


creed, without being answerable, either for doc 


ion. 
2. Itis not trae thatin Massachusetts the prin 


ganic qualification” On the contrary, the prin 


neighbor churches, and of its liability to be ad 


beginning. 





4. Nor is it correct to say that “ the Fairfield 
West Association brought the matter before the 
The matter was 
hrought before the last General Aesociation by a 


and when in the debates the complaint was 
~poken of as proceeding from Fuirfield West, the 
delegates from that body were careful, for some 
reason, more than once, to disown the imputa- 


So much for the accuracy of the Church Jour- 
nal’s introduction to the story of what was said 
and done at Waterbury. Of course a writer 
whove statement of the case is so loose and erro- 
neous cannot be expected to be very accurate in 
But let us follow him, for perhaps 


Episcopalian criticism on our proceedings and 


Having made some quotations from Drs. Hall 
and Atwater, designed to convict them and the 
Fairfield West Association of some inconsistency 


Bushnell, is represented as “an abandonment of 


Association, or to any other association, against 


constantly denied, and that Dr. Bushnell himself 


racy. Arguiog from its own misrepreeentation 
of the resolution, it rays, ‘‘ The most transparent 
part of the compromise is its last clause, that 


ing such opinions he ought to be tried by the 
body to whom he is responsible ;” and then it 
undertakes to make its readers believe that un- 
der the Congregational system a minister is not 


“The fandamental priaciple of Congregational- 
ism, a3 its name imports, is, that the individual 
congregations are ‘‘the only authoritative bodies” 
—‘the original source of Ecclesiastical power.” 
Each corgrevation is a “Church,” complete and 
independent within itself, and can make its own 
ministry, and its own creed, to suit itself, without 
being amenable, cither for doctrine or fellowship, 
In Massa- 
chusetts, this principle was acted on without organic 
Their only general body, the “ As- 
sociation,”’ was purely voluntary, and had no power 
of discipline whatever, either for error of doctrine 
or for viciousness of life, either over congregations 
And hence, as a natural conse- 
quence, all discipline for error being a simple im- 
possibility, about fro hundred? congregations in 
Massachusetts which were once “ orthodox,” are 


The misrepresentations of the foregoing para- 


1. It is not true that according to the princi- 
ples of Congregationaliem, each independent 
church “can make its own ministers and its own 


trine or fellowship, to any other body of men on 
earth.” The Cambridge platform provides as 
effectively as any other system for the commun- 
ion of churches, and for the exclusion of hereti- 
cal or scandalous churches from that commun- 


ciple above stated ‘was acted upon without or- 
ciple of the responsibility of every church to 
monished and excluded from the communion of 


the churches for rejecting the faith, or violating 
the law of Christ, has been acted upon from the 


8. The statement concerning “their only gen- 
eral body” in Massachusetts, is a blunder which 


nothing but the grossest ignorance would have 
dared to perpetrate. The General Association 
of Massachusetts is a modern institution, having 
been formed some time since the commencement 
-|of the present century. Local associations of 
pastors have existed for move than a century 
anda half; and their right to deal with their 
own members, and to exclude a scandalous or 
heretical member from fellowship, has never been 
called in question. 

4. The statement that~‘all discipline for error 
isa simple impossibility” in Massachusette, is 
simply and grozely at variance with fact. Every 
congregation which, having once been Orthodox, 
has become Unitarian, may be cited as evidence 
to the contrary ; for those congregations are not 
more effectually separated from the communion 
of the Episcopal Convention than they are from 
the communion of the Orthodox Congregational 
Churches. 

5. The statement that “about two hundred 
congregations in Massachusetts, which were 
once Orthodox, are now Unitarian,” is auda- 
ciously incorrect. Representations of that sort 
are often made by Episcopalians, and mentioned 
by Presbyterians. We challenge the Church 
Journal to prove its allegation. 

We cannot undertake to follow this writer 
through all his statements about the Congrega- 
tionalism of Connecticut as distinguished from 
that of Massachusetts. The Saybrock Platform 
isa branch of canon Jaw on which his ignorance 
is more excusable than his presumption. But 
on some recent matters of fact,no man who 
pretends to know anything about the debates 


? 


be ignorant. Snch statements as the following 
are inexcusable : 

“Tn Hartford, the opponents of Dr. Bushnell, in- 
dignant at his being supported by the Hartford 
Central, withdrew, and organized a new associa- 
tion, called the Hartford Fourth. In New Haven, 
the friends and admirers of Dr. Bushnel! similarly 
withdrew from the New Haven West, which was 
opposed to Dr. Bushnell, and organized a new as- 
sociation, called the New Haven Centra). These 
two new associations, diametrically opposed to cne 
another on the Bushnell controversy, yet agreed in 
one remarkable point,—they were both organized ; 
not on the old territorial basis, but on that of elec- 
tive affinity ; those who organized the new bodies, 
doing so not for geographical, but for doctrinal 
reasons,” 

It ie true that the Hartford Fourth Association 
originated in the withdrawal of three or four 
members from the Hartford Central, to whom 
afterwards others were added by diemission from 
the Hartford South and the Hartford North. It 
is true that the avowed reason of their with- 
drawal from the Hartford Central, was the dis- 
satisfaction which they felt with their position 
asa minority. But the statement concerning 
the Association of New Haven Center is inex 
cusably false—inexcusably because a similar 
statement having been made by a reporter in 
one of the secular journals, it was immediately 
and indignantly contradicted in the same jour 
nal, by two pastors of that association over their 
own signatures. The pastors who formed the 
Association of New Haven Center, did not “ with- 
draw,” but were freely and cheerfully, though 
reluctantly, dismissed for that purpose from New 
Haven West. No difference of opinion “on the 
Busbnell controversy,” no theological or “ doe- 


vision. Nor is there any lack whatever of cler- 
ical fellowship, or of kindly feeling between the 
members of Hartford Fourth end the members 
of New Haven Central. We speak adviscdly on 
this poiat. : 
The length to which these strictures have al 
ready extended forbids us to notice other mis- 
statements, equally inexcusable, concerning the 
constitution and relations of the Congregational 
churches in Connecticut as affected by the pro- 
ceedings at Waterbury. But the conclusion of 
the whole matter is too characteristic to be 
omitted. 

“The time has come when all who would retain 
any distinctive portion of the ancient Faith, must 
fly for refuge into the Ark of the Ghnreh | Thre 
alone can they surely escape the deluge of error 


and heresy, that is rasbing in rapidly to overwhelm 
al! else beside.” 


Really! What a blessed thing it is to be an 
Episcopalian ! 

A bishop of the Church, i. e. of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica, has been formally accused—presented for 
trial under charges of disgraceful crimes—by 
three of the most eminent and excellent bishops 
in that communion; and it has been found im- 
possible to obtain a hearing. We can assure the 
Church Journal that those Congregational minie- 
ters in Connecticut who have not succeeded in 
arraigning Dr. Bushnell before the Hartford 
North Consociation, will not be ready-to enter 
the Episcopal Church till after Bishop Doane 
shall have had his trial. 

But Bishop Doane, it may be answered, is pot 
charged with heretical opinions. We kuow it 
He is only charged with some less considerable 
cffenses—such as obtaining money under falee 
pretenses, uttering falsehood under oath. and in- 
temperance in the use of intoxicating drinks. 
Three bishops stood at the bar of the house of 
bizhops responsible for these charges and declar- 
ing that they were fuil-handed with proof; but 
they were not allowed to prove their charges. 
The brother prelate whom they had ventured to 
accuse, triumphed over them without the peril of 
a conflict. Doubtless had there been a suspicion 
of doctrinal unsoundness against any bishop. 
priest or deacon, the discipline of ‘the Church” 
would have come down upon the culprit ter- 
ribly ! 

The Church Journal would have us believe that 
within the limits of its own communion, a vigor- 
ous and rigid discipline secures a uniform purity 
of doctrine by cutting off all offenders against 
the truth. All “most fly into the ark of the 
Church,” if they would “surely eecape the del- 
uge of error and heresy.” There they will find 
no “elective affinity.” Four Episcopalian newspa- 
pers in one city,—Churchman, Protestant Church- 
man, Evangel-cal Catholic, and Church Journal— 


and proceedings of Waterbury, has any right tof 


palpable to the moral sense of every man en- 
lightened by the Bible. Yet Mr. Lewis eays, 


act of Mr. D. had betn submitted to a committee, 
according to the rules of our Charch, and the 
committee had found nothing in the transaction 
that violated our Discipline.” 


the offender in this case, Mr. Lewis gives this 
additional information. 

‘« Mr. D. lives up to the highest church standard 
around him; and his error is, that he allows the 
church to form his Christian standard, instead of 
forming it himself from the Bible.” 

He aleo tells us, 

“T repeat that all the persons in any way con- 
nected with the affair, including Mr. D., the 
preacher, leader, and committee, are men of the 
first standing, and would be the Jast persons to do 
what they suppose essentially wrong. But the 
law allows the slave-trade, and our members in 
slave states find nothing in our Discipline against 
occasional trading in euch property by church- 
members.” 

He therefore insists that under the existing 
provisions of the Methodist “ Discipline’—i. e. 
of the Book of Discipline, euch actions cannot 
be visited with any ecclesiastical censure. Hav- 
ing announced the acquittal of the cffender, he 
adds, “‘ There the matter rests, and withall other 
cases of the kind more or less aggravated, must 
rests0 long as our Discipline remains as itis 
now.” He concurs with “an increasing num- 
ber,” who he says “are demanding our rule to 
be so altered as to exclude slaveholders alto- 

ether.” 

Such is the case of that Methodist slave-seller ; 
and the conclusion which we are requested to 


adopt is, that in the Methodist Episcopal church, 


this gross wickedness is not inconsistent with a 
regular and uncensured church-standing. 

In what we have published about this matter 
heretofore, our object has been to bring out the 
facts before the public, so that we might know, 
and the public might know, how far the moral 
sense of Methodists in the slaveholding states is 
perverted and seared in regard to such instan- 
ces of wickedness. We were not eurprised, 
therefore, to find in the Western Christian Advo- 
cate of June 15, a leading article, entitled * The 
Methodist Slave Case,” and commenting at some 
Jength on the perticulars of the statement made 
by Mr. Lewis. For the sake of justice to all 
concerned, and with a view to aid in the discus- 
sion, we copy the comments of the Advocate 
without any material abridgement: 


“1. It appears there was a church trial, but it 
is stated ‘that this act of Mr. D. had been sub- 
mitted to a committee, according to the rules of 
our church, and the committee had found nothing 
in the transaction that violated our Discipline.” 
This is strange language tous. There is this very 
plain moral rule in the Discipline :—“ The buying 
and selling of men, women, and children, with au 
intention to enslave them.” This rule, as plainly 
as apy that can be made, declares that purchases 
or sales of slaves, when the intention is to enslave 
them, isasinfulact. * * * We know many 
in the South say this rule refers to the African 
slave-trade, and cannot apply to any who are now 
slaves, as those who are slaves cannot be reduced 
to slavery, seeing they are already slaves, This is 
@ mere evasion; fer if it be wrong to originate 
slavery, it is wrong to continue it; and even pro- 
slavery men, wh: n they Jay aside evasion, are com- 
pelled to confess that this is a misiuterpretation of 
the rule. In the April number of the Quarlerly 
Review of the Methodist Episcopal churc, South, 
page 285, the true meaning of the rule is recog- 
nized. The Rev. N. H. D. Wilson, of North Caro- 
lina, in an article on ‘ab:olute disciplinary laws,’ 
allow this. He argues that this rule should be ex- 
punged from the Southern Discipline. He says, 
‘The history of Methodist legislation upon this 
question, notwithstanding some have given another 
ioterpretation to this rule, is abundant proof that 
it was not meant merely to prevent members of the 
church from engaging in the African slave-trade, 
or the trade between the several states, but also to 
prohibit the purcbase or sale of slaves, under all 
circumstances, where the intention was to retain 
them in a state of slavery.’ As far as rule was 
egncerned, there was no loss for a rule. 

-«{' 2. Butthere was not only a Disciplinary rule 
—th+re was a clear, Scripturalrule. The act was 
one of inhumanity, or of cruelty; and what is more 
glt--lp f.biddom in thea Ward of God than such 
crimes as these ? 


3. The rule proposed, namely, to exclude all 
slaveholders from the church, would be a mere ar- 
bitrary rule without reason. It would be cutting 
in the place of untying the knot of difficulty. Sume 
are made slaveholders by will or inheritance, with- 
out their knowlenge or consent, and such a rale 
would exclude all such without exception. For if 
an exception would be made, the rule would not 
be a general one. 

“4, It appears from the allegation that this 
Brother D. ‘ allows the church to form his stand- 
ard, instead of forming it himself from the Bible.’ 
As a Methodist the Bible is the rule, and the only 
rule, of faith and practice to him. Therefore, ac- 
cording to the laws of Methodism and the Bible, 
he should have been expelled for heretical doc- 
trine, in rejecting Scripture, and in committing sin 
under the cover of a false interpretation given to a 
mere church rule, when the church rule is a Scrip- 
taral one. 

“5. Again: It appears that this Mr. D. ‘lives up 
to the standard around him.’ If so, that standard 
must be greatly lowered since we were at King- 
weod. This circuit was on our district in 1833, 
and we held several quarterly meetings there. At 
that time we know no such conduct could be tol- 
erated fora moment. We never were acquainted 
with more devoted Christians than the Methodists 
ef Kingwood, and a great change must have come 
over them, if a committee could be found who 
would pass over such an enormity as this is repre- 
sented to be. 

“6, When local and circumstantial designations 
are so definite, we cannot see the propriety of 
substituting D. fur the real name. Ali the names 
had best be made known. Kingwood is in the 
Western Virginia Conference, and in Morgantown 
district. Rev. H. Z. Adams is the presiding elder 
of the district, and Rev. J. W. Snodgrass the 
preacher in charge of Kingwood. As information 
is now called for, and they are parties in the mat- 
ter, they will be prepared to answer to these alle- 
gations respecting themselves. 

“7, This mode of presenting a case of church 
discipline in a mere newspaper publication, giving 
one side of the question, and that, too, under 
pretty strong party feeling, must, and always will, 
be received with more or less distrust * * * 

“8. It is proper, too, to remark that till slav- 
ery ceases from the state, slaveholders will neces- 
sarily be in the Church for a longer or shorter time ; 
and such is its incurably evil nature, that evil must 
always follow it. And however strict discipline 
may be, there will occur cases of great mora! delin- 
quency, and perhaps some of them may be such as 





are no indication of the original feuds and par- 
ties in ‘the ark.” Perhaps some of these news- 
papers will give us a catalogue of the men who | 
have gone over from “ the Church” to Reme after | 
having been tried and censured for holding | 
opinions contrary to the simplicity of the Gow} 
pel. No Episcopalian can bewail the want of 
discipline among Congregationalists, without | 
awakening the most unlucky associations of 
thought in regard to the Anglican Church on‘ 
both sides of the Atlantic. 





THAT METHODIST SLAVE-SELLER.—METHODIST 
COMMENTS. 


Our readers have not forgotten the facts 
about the Methodist elave-seller, as reported by 
the Rev. Samuel Lewis, of Cincinnati, a Meth- 
odist minister of the Gospel, worthy of the high- 
est respect. We have repeatedly adverted to 
the case: and it is to our pertinacity that the 
public is indebted for a statement of the case 
from the pen of Mr. Lewis and authenticated 
by his signature. Oar latest reference to it was 
on the 26:h of May. We commended the state- 
ment which Mr. Lewis had made to the atten- 
tion of our Methodist friends as demanding on 
their part some farther investigation and discus- 
sion ; and our expectation concerning it was ex- 
pressed in the words, “We trust we have not 
heard the last of this case.” 

For convenience of reference we reprint the 
material parts of Mr. Lewie’s statement. The 
crime in the case—the subject-matter of com- 
plaint—is as follows. 

“Mr. D, a prominent lawyer, and member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, resides in King- 
wood, Preston county, Va. He purchased a slave 
woman and infant child for $600, to wait on 2 most 
amiabie and excellent wife. The difficulty of hir- 
ing good help was the reason assigned for the pur- 
chase. Not long after the parchase, say one or 
- | two years, his wife diced; and some months after 
her death Mr. D. sold the slave woman and child 
to a slave-trader named Brady, a man wei! known 
in Virginia, of great industry, and an extensive 
dealer in slaves. The price was $800. The wo 
man and child were taken away to market, she 
leaving other children in the neighborhood.” 

Admitting the truth of this statement, (and 
we have found no reason to call it in question, ) 











may baffle the best disciplinary regulations and 


{ practice to meet them. Yet it is the duty of the 


horch to use all Scriptural means, and exclude all 
from the Church who, by will or act, uphold slav- 
ery. It is inhuman to sell a human being into 
bondage ; and to continue slavery is not one whit 
better than to begin it. The Afriean slave-trade in 
principle and in fact, as far as it concerns the en- 
slaved, is not one whit worse than the domestic 
slave-trade. Both are expressly forbidden in the 
Bible. Both are monstrous systems of iniquity, 
contrary to humanity and religion; and the case of 
lawyer D., as represented by Mr. Lewis, will com- 
pare, in atrocity, with the deeds of pirates or man- 
stealers in any age of the world. And the indi- 
vidual, committee, or church that approves of it, 
or declines the duty cf proper ecclesiastical and 
Scriptural remedy, is a partaker in the iniquity, 
and no sophistry can clear them from guilt.” 


These comments do not finish the case; and 
obviously the Western Christian Advocate did not 
expect that the inquiry or discussion would ter- 
minate at this point. We have waited several 
weeks in the hope of seeing some communication 
from some of the parties implicated in the case. 
Sorely it is time for “Lawyer D.” to say some- 
thing. Cannot Mr. Lewis bring him out from 
his hiding place ¢ 


quarter has fallen under our notice. 


thankful for what he has volunteered to tell us 





the wickedness of the transaction described is 


“ The class-leader of Mr. D., a most excellen* 
man and devoted Christian, informed me that this 


In regard to the character and standing of 


Some hundreds of thousands 
are waiting to hear from him. Or if “ Lawyer 
D.” is too modest to tell his own story, we are 
confident that a cuitable communication from 
“ Rev. J. W. Snodgrass, the preacher in charge 
of Kingwood,” would be in order. Or if Mr. 
Snodgrass does not see that he is called to say 
something in these circumstances, “ Rev. H. Z. 
Adams, the presiding elder of the district,” would 
be heard with much eagerness by the myriads of 
American Christians who are waiting for an ex- 
planation. But as yet no explanation from any 


The matter ought not to sleep here. The 
statement for which Mr. Lewis is responsible, 
needs only the name of the first and chief of- 
fender to make it completely definite. Why he 
continues to withhold that name from the public. 
we cannot understand. But he must judge for 
himeelf what he ought to do. We are only 


The statement as it stands, supported by the au- 
thority of his signature, is sufficiently definite to 
demand a reply, distinct and unequivocal, if 
not from the original offender “ Mr. D.,” at least 
from those who are responsible for the character 
of the Methodist Church in the place designated. 


If no answer is given, the conclusion must be, 
on the part of the public, that no answer can be 
given which will contradict or effectually modify 
the statement made by Mr. Lewis. 

We shall send a copy of this paper by mail to 
the Rev. J. W. Snodgrass, Kingwood, Preston 
county, Virginia, and another to the Rev. H. Z. 
Adams, Morgantown, Monongalia county, Va, 
presuming that to be the residence of the pre- 
siding elder of the Morgantown district. Those 
gentlemen are entreated to oxamine the state- 
ment which Mr. Lewis has made to their dis- 
credit, and to remember that an exceeding great 
number of their countrymen desire to hear from 
them on that subject. Has any such case as that 
described by Mr. L , been the subject of a church 
trial at Kingwood? If so, what were the charges 
and specifications ; what the nature and amount 
of the evidence ; what was the ground of the de- 
fense; and why was the respondent acquitted of 
blame ? 

We depend on the Western Christian Advocate 
to aid us in the prosecution of these inquiries. 
And whenever we can light.on a similar case in 
the Presbyterian Church, we shal] depend on the 
New York Observer, the Presbyterian, and other 
journals equally respectable, to aid us in search- 
ing for the exact truth. The public mind has 
been agitated long enough with generalities 
about the administration and neglect of church- 
discipline in our slaveholding states; it is time 
to have something particular that can be relied 
on. Show us the church records. 


_——-9— 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN MICHIGAN, 


The published minutes of the General Associ- 
ation of Michigan, for 1853, have more than or- 
dinary value. The number of churches reported 
on the statistical tables, is 82. The largest 
church has 265 members. The next has 247. 
Another has 213. Seven have between 100 and 
200 members each. The remaining seventy-two 
make their report of members with only two 
figures each. The entire number of members in 
all the churches is 4274. 

In the appendix we find, among other docu- 
ments, a report from a committee of which Rev. 
H. D. Kitchel was chairman, “on the relations 
of the American Home Missionary Scciety to 
Slavery.” The report is every way worthy of 
its authors ; and that it was unanimously adopted 
and ordered to be thus published is highly ered- 
itable to the Congregationalism of Michigan. 
We wich that it might have a separate publica- 
tion. It istoo long (thirty pages) for insertion 
in @ newspaper, or our readers should havo the 
benefit of it. 

CONGREGATIONAL UNION AND CONREGATIONAL 
LIBRARY. 


Tho Congregational Library Association at 
Boston will do much, not for Congregationaliem 
only but for our common Christianity, and for 
those historical reminiscences and researches 
which belong to the religious history of our 
common country. Such an institution could be 
established nowhere else so advantageously as 
in Boston. There they have already libraries 
and means of investigation, and a historical 
spirit in harmony with the genius of the place, 
such as the inquirer finds nowhere else. Such 
an establishment in Boston will be well sustain- 
ed by the ministers, and the studious and the 
wealthy among the members of the churches 
there ; the edifice which we hops to see erected 
for it will be a center of consultation and of in- 
fluence for the advancement of Congregational 
interests in Massachusetts and in all eastern 
New England; and Congregational ministere, 
from all parts of the country, when they visit 
the old Paritan metropolis, will find themselves 
at home in the Congregational Library and in 
the apartments of kindred institutions that will 
aaturally cluster around it. 

The difference between the Congregatioral 
Library A€sociation and the Congregational 
Union are sufficiently definite to remove all fear 
of any collision between the two; while the ob- 
jects which they are to pursue in common are 
euch that each will be the best auxiliary and 
support of the other. The Congregational 
Union will be for this metropolis a Congrega- 
tional Library Association ; and though the op- 
portunities for the collection of books and man- 
uscripts connected with our early history are 
fewer in New York than in Boston, each insti- 
tution may aid the collections of the other not 
only by correspondence and mutual counsel but 
by the interchange of duplicates. Old portraits 
in one collection, and sometimes manuscripts of 
rare historical value, may be copied for the 
other; and the antiquarian enthusiasm at Bos- 
ton may stimulate the patrons of the institution 
to friendly emulation. 

But the Congregational Union will not be a 
merely literary and historical association. As 
becomes its pssition in this chief center of enter- 
price and movement, this metropolis of the uni- 
vereal American people, it will have more to do 
with the present and the future than with the 
past. It will labor to gather, fully and accu- 
rately, the statistics of Congregationalism, year 
by year, from every region of our country. It 
will labor to bring the young and impulsive 
Congregationalism of the West into a healthy 
communication with the old, sedate and conserv- 
ative Congregationalism of the East, and to 
waken in all the Congregational churches and 
institutions planted or to be planted between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific the consciousness of 
a living unity—unity in a common faith and 
order and in common efforts for the advance- 
ment of the Gospel. It will endeavor withal to 
devise methods and means for promoting the 
prosperity and usefulness of our churches 
throughout the country, and of all our dis- 
tinctively Congregational institutions _ And its 
general meetings, we may hope, whether in New 
York or elsewhere, will be profitable both for 
spiritual refreshment and edification, and also 
for consultation and mutual incitement in refer- 
ence to common enterprises and interests. 

The idea of the Congregational Library Asso- 
ciation originated, we believe, in the capacious 
and inventive mind of the late Professor Ed- 
wards, and was suggested by a desire to cherish 
and honor the memory of the fathers and found- 
ers of the New England churches, and to bring 
the past with the inepiration of its great exam- 
ples and achievements into a closer connection 
with the present and the coming ages. The 
idea of the Congregational Union originated, 
we know, in a different quarter, and was sug- 
gested in part by desires which were expressed 
at the Albany Convention for some general 
union of Congregationalists which might be- 
come @ center of correspondence and intercourse 
and of conscious unity, without presuming or 
pretending to represent the churches or to be in 
any sense an ecclesiastical body. The plan, in- 
clading the name ‘ Congregational Union,” was 
a subject of conversation in this city and in 
Connecticut last autumn, long before there was 
any formal conference. In the month of De- 
cember last, 2 Connecticut pastor, having occa- 
sion to visit the eastern part of Massachueetts. 
communicated the project (including the name) 
to one of the pastors of Boston, and was then 
made acquainted with the existence and plan of 
the Congregational Library Association in which 
his informant was a leading member. Within 
two days afterward he had similar conversa- 
tions, in Lynn and in Andover, with distin- 
guished brethren who have since been foremost 
in revising and enlarging the plan of the Con- 
gregational Library Association. At the first 
formal conference in this city preliminary to 
the formation of the Congregational Union, one 
of the editors of the Purifan Recorder was pres- 
ent, and expressed a hearty approbation of the 
proposal. 

We mention these particulars to show that 
from the first there has been free communica- 
tion and understanding between brethren who 
. | have been concerned in arranging the plans of 
these two kindred and mutually auxiliary insti 
tutione. misund ing concerning the 
use of the name “Congregational Union” (see 
The Independent for July 7,) probably originated 
in some forgetfulness on the part of the Com- 
mittee at Boston. The name probably occurred 





to them without their remembering that they 
had heard it in connection with the institution 
which was to be formed at New York. 

Since the foregoing remarks were written, we 
have received a communication, which we pub- 
lish, from the Secretary of the Congregational 
Library Association. We are happy to give it a 
place and to reciprocate the expressions of good 
will which it conveys. Had the two institutions 
borne the same name, there would only have 
been a more obvious propriety in their most fra- 
ternal co-operetion. They are in effect co-ordi- 
nate and mutually auxiliary like the American 
Tract Society in Boston and the American 
Tract Society in New York. 





THE PAPAL NUNCIO—ARCHBISHOP BEDINI. 

Our papers have recently announced the arri- 
val in this country of an Italian prelate, Arch- 
bishop Bediri, who is also the papal legate to 
Brazil. This fact, together with the circum- 
stance that heis, in the absence of our minister 
to the papal states, the bearer of a communica- 
tion to our government, has misled our journal- 
ists iato the belief that the prelate is a papal 
nuncio to our country. The mistake is hardly a 
matter of regret, as it has called forth some ob- 
serva‘ions which are worthy of notice. 

The Journal of Commerce, in some very decided 
remarks upon this subject, announces that our 
government has laid down the pricciple, in 
comn:encing diplomatic relations with the Pope, 
that i: cannot receive ecclesiastics as diplomatic 
functionaries ; and has therefore requested his 
Holiness to select laymen fur its representatives 
in this country. Itis a gratification to find that 
a rule has been established, which if enforced, 
is ca'sulated to guard against embarraeaments 
Wha'ever ground for such a union of cecular 
and ¢;iritual functions in the Romich diplomacy, 
may cxist in Europe, whero the rights of the 
Church are a matter of diplomatic arrangement, 
where the civil government claims, and the spir- 
itual government allows the claim, to nominate 
bishoys, or to veto their appointment, no such 
reason can be alleged in our case. As no spirit- 
ual function can legitimately enter into the offi- 
cial ation of the papal representative near this 
government, there is no reason for his bearing 
an ec: lesiastical character. 

The position which our government has thus 

assured, is one in which it does not stand alone. 

The tame restriction has stood in the way of 
similar communications between the government 

of Rome, and England. Tho Dake of Welling- 

ton strongly asserted this principle in 1848, when 

there was a question of opening such relations— 

the p:pal minister must be a layman. One of 
the m.st recent acts of the government of New 

Grera !a assumesa similar ground. In the proj- 

ect presented by the Executive Congress of that 
country, for the separation of the church from 

the state, it is proposed to muke it a matter of 
absolute law, that the executive ehall not receive 
any but lay agents from the government of the 
Pope, and that their communications shall be 
confinsd to secular subjects. 

The question of the secularization of the 
Pope’: government has long been before the pub- 
lic mind of Europe. Few discerning statesmen 
have ‘iiled to see the vicious character of its 
preser.: organization, and the necessity of some 
reforn:, in this respect. The internal arrange- 
ments of that most worthless and vexatious gov- 
er:.mc it, it is difficult to interfere with, however 
obvious may be their source, in the ecclesiastical 
chara ter of its officers, But its international 
arran;;ements are proper subjects of adjustment 
with foreign powers; and every nation may juet 

ly cla‘ that whoever comes to reside in its lim- 
its, cl. shed with the immanities, and the influ- 
ence «i a national representative, shall come ina 
purely national capacity. It cannot be long be- 
fore s: just and so advantageous a principle wil! 
receiv. general acknowledgment ; and the action 
of our government will tend to hasten the gen- 
eral a loption of the rule it has Jaid down for it- 
self. 

There is no more fertile source of abuses than 
the intrusion of priests into judicial and political 
admit istrations of the papal government. Among 
us, it were a matter of little account, for the 
prince’ ples of English literty secure to every cit- 
izen the protection and the remedies of the law. 
Bat t!:ere, where prisons are habitually crowded 
with men whose only crime is a generous hatred 
of de: potism—where no principle of jurispru- 
dence guarantees the suspected either a specdy 
or a }-ublic trial, or shields him when arrested, 
from !ife-long imprisonment—the administration 
of su laws by priests, is the last extreme of 
misgovernment. Unfitted by all the tendencies 
of their ecclesiastical education for the conduct 
of civil affairs—unfitted still more by their pro- 
fessional immunity from the control of the cec- 
ular tribunal, to judge aright of the principles 
which they adopt, and urged by their zcal to 
suppr-as heresy and revolution in the states of 
the church to all violent measuree—what but er- 
ror and oppression could be the result of their 
influence? It is not surprising, therefore, that 
one of our French papers should speak of Arch- 
bishop Bedini’s career in terms of severe cen- 
sure ; nor that our own Italian population should 
express a8 we are informed they have done, in 
no doubtful tones, their mournful gense of the 
cruelties of which he has been the agent. How 
gallirg must it be to every Italian who has suf 
fered, as co many of them have, for the freedom 
of their country, not only to find the agents of 
those sufferings sent abroad to fill honorable sta- 
tions, but to find our government acquiescing in 
the rule which would exclude every other than 
this odious and oppressive class from the honors 
and the influence which diplomacy confers ! 

Not only does the system of the papal govern- 

ment wrong the people, but it steadily corrupts 
the priesthood of that country. It attracts the 
ambitious and unscrupulous into that sacred of- 

fice, instead of shutting them out. Such is the 
inevitable result of confining <fficial dignity to 
the clergy. Next, it makes them spies over the 

people whom they ought to guide, and tools of 
the despotism which they ought to check. Fi- 
nally, in their efforts to recommend themselves 
to the powers which dispense emolument and 
rank, they become not mere tools of the despo- 
tiem above them, but zealous and active origina- 
tors of new measures of repression. There the 
finished and complete disciple and instrument is 
decked with the cardinal’s hat, or the legate’s 
commission, and sent forth under the guise of a 
diplomatist, to labor and watch for the interests 
of the church. 

Our government owes it to the free spirit and 
institutions of the nation in which church and 
state are s0 entirely and so happily separated, 
not to recognize their union elsewhere, by any 
of its official acts, or in any of its official com- 
munications. It owes it, too, to the feelings of 
the emigrant population who have fied from 
those ecclesiastical despotisms abroad, to cast all 
its influence on the side of freedom in Italy. It 
is a happy circumstance that the precedent 
should have been established at the first opening 
of our political relations with the government 
of the papal states, and we trust that there nev- 
er will be the emallest disposition to relax the 
rule by which previous administrations have re- 
solved that their diplomacy should be guided. 

It should be our invariable policy so to adjust 
our international communications as to teach 
what lessons we may of friendship, justice, and 
wisdom, to the governments of the old world. 
Probably none will be more disposed to resist 
such teaching than the blind and obstinate ralers 
of the states of the church. But no other is 60 
important to resist. Our growing power, Our 
immeasurable prospective influence will, ere long, 
constrain the Pope to appoint a representative, 
if he would not see that influence wholly hostile 
to Rome. If our government shall but persist 
in the determination to hold no diplomatic com- 
munications with an ecclesiastical officer, he will 
be forced in self-defense to nominate @ layman. 
The simple adherence to this jast — a 

ill, in all probability, open the door it- 
feat ot tt to x4 nienee of coe 
tend to purify and improve both the government 
and the church of the Pope, while it will termi- 


and dark chapter in the history of diplom 
which records the misdeeds of rd mast sodtion 
unscrupulous, and merciless of all diplomatiets— 
the ecclesiastical ambassadors of the papal court, 
Cuurcu, 


SALVATION BY A ROPE-WALK, 











. What a truly vain and pitiable sight is a gen- 
uine High Churchman, & man whose whole be- 
ing 1s occupied and bound up in only one idea, 
that of the Apostolical Succession, s man whose 
conscience is wadded thick about with the as 
surance of salvation by being in the only true 
church by the apostolical succession, a man 
Whose religious charities, sympathies, and hopes 
for others, are limited to those who are within 
the same fold, by the assurance of “ endless 
genealogies,” @ man who mourns and groans 
over all other churches and all other Christians, 
as consigned over to the uncovenanted mereijes 
of God, and therefore in the way to everlasting 
ruin! We thought this specimen of formalism 
was already becoming ao superannuated, anti- 
quated thing, and that the figment of an apos- 
tolical succession as the only seal of salvation 
was quite outgrown, or fit only for the “ China- 
men of Christendom,” who can make mermaids 
with so much skill that you cannot possibly de- 
tect the seams or the stitches where the scales 
of the fish pass into the skin apparent of a hu- 
man body. 

But now and then you come across this sin- 
gular live creature; a minister, perhaps, at a 
village watering place, where, though there are 
several churches that send up the musical chime 
of bells on the Sabbath-day, sweetly inviting 
good men and charitable to worship God to- 
gether, not forsaking the assembling of them- 
selves together, as the manner of some is, yet ho 
considers it more acceptable to God to stay at 
home and read prayers to his wife and children, 
then to go anywhere to church, where they have 
not the Episcopacy, and the Liturgy, and the 
Apostolical Succession. He wiil not even ask a 
blessing without “ the Book.” Perhaps, when a 
young lady consults him as to whether she 
would be committing less sin by staying at 
home and reading the novel which she holds in 
her hand, than by going to church with a Pres- 
byterian congregation, he tells her that on the 
whole he thinks she would be eafer at home 
with the novel! He considers it, indeed, almost 
blasphemy for Presbyterians to pretend to the 
name of a church, and a ministry of the Lord 
Jesus. No man can come into a union with the 
Lord Jesus, but by means of the Episcopacy and 
the Apostolical Succession. Reader, do you 
take such a creature to be an anomaly, or fit 
only to be stuffed for Barnum’s Museum? You 
are very much mistaken. It is you that are the 
outside barbarian, not he. He is of the Celes- 
tiuls, and his arguments are as indissolubly 
twisted, and as manifest, according to his own 
hallucination, as a Chinese quieue. 

“ Oh, fear discretion, how his words are suited ! 

The fvol hath planted in his memory 

An army of good words: And I do know 

As many fools, that stand in better place, 

Garnished like him, that for a tricksy word 

Defy the matter.” 

Tricksy worde, defying the matter! Oh 
sweet Shakespeare, how full of poignant meaning 
are thy words, that strike to the heart of osten- 
tatious feolery! Tricksy words, lording it over 
mev's minds with delusions that defy the great- 
est realities to turn them out. Tricksy words, 
the support, ofttimes, of state establishments, 
end whole religious politics of power! There is 
the word Bishop, for example. Consecrated in 
the English translation of the Seriptures, and 
canonized in the English Church, it is a gun as 
big as the Baron De Tott's, for the defense of 
Diocesan Episcopacy, neither the word nor the 
thing having the least foundation in the Word 
of God, where the Bishop is the simple Elder, 
nothing more. Yet the tricksy word defies 
the matter, and stands in place of five hundred 
arguments. The word Bishop supporte the pre- 
tense of the unscriptural prelatical reality of 
human invention, and is the seal and passport of 
a great imposture. [t reminds us of a native 
traveling Turk, arrested not long since on the 
frontiers fur false pretenses. Under the Turk- 
ish government there are many persons in 
power who can neither read nor write, and 
therefore a shrewd fellow may palm any species 
of official looking paper upon the people as his 
regular pass. And thus it was that a Turk, 
who had traveled for some time in peace with 
a document of imposing appearance, which he 
had picked up in the streets of Constantinople, 
at last found some one who could read it, when 
it was found to be one of Jean Maria Farinas 
eau de cologne labels ! 

Now our friends the prelatists may be assured 
that although biehops are increasing, and run- 
ning to and fro with feigned paseports, yet the 
number of those who can read and understand 
is very rapidly increasing elso ; and by and by 
many will find themeelves arrested on the fron- 
tiera very unexpectedly. The truth must one 
day prevail, and the falsehoods will be detected 

Bat a great many others have a passion for 
tricksy words. Ruling Elders, for example; 
what a hierarchical paseport is that! That 
also emacks of Jean Maria Farina, when our 
brethren the Presbyterians set up to be more 
Christian and primitive than the Congregation- 
alists by the bench of Ruling Elders; whereas 
not one of their Ruling Elders is a primitive 
officer, nor ever was such an officer in the prim- 
itive apostolic church, it being admitted on all 
hands that the elders in the New Testament 
charches were all ministers, all Episcogs, or 
bishops. So that the Ruling Elders of Presby- 
terian churches are just nothing more than the 
Standing Committees, or Committees of Coun- 
sellors and Overseers, in other churches. 

Sooner or later our eau de cologne labels will 
be detected; it is wise to get rid of them, and 
of all the pretenses connected with them, as 
fast as possible. They have served a mighty 
purpose in our fallen world. For whole ages 
the earth has been governed by them. Names, 
traditions, and old dilapidated port-holes, have 
protected many a weak post of pretended argu- 
ment; constructions of dust and gingerbread, 
that almost a breath would have blown away. 
Milton dealt some herd blows upon antiquity 
and the Fathers, in his day; but etill, humbugs 
and pretenses and marked batteries hold strong, 
and look so dreadful, that many are kept in 
subjection by them, or afraid to venture againet 
them. We bave curious illastration in proof. 

There is @ long old Rope-walk between New 
London and Groton, stretching right seross the 
harbor, in such a way that at the harbor en- 
trance it looks precisely like a fortification to 
men on board vessels coming in from the see, 
the windows answering to parapet embrasures 
for guns. In the late war between our country 
and Great Britain, Admiral Hardy cruised off 
New London with a hostile fleet, and might 
have entered and barned the town ten times 
over, at his pleasure, but he was frightened by 
the old Rope-walk. Not long since, he was 
asked, in the company of some Americans, why 
he did not, at that time, enter the port of New 
London and capture the place? He answered 
that in trath he might have attempted it, and 
should certainly have accomplished it, but was 
deterred by the formidable long fort, whose gure 
entirely commanded the harbor, in such a way 
as fatally to rake and riddle any ships that 
should have been so foolhardy as to attempt 
the entrance. It was nothing but the window- 
holes of the old Rope-walk! Never did prelacy, 
or popery, or the apostolical succession, owe 
more to tradition and the Fathers, than New 
London to that old Rope-walk! The cable of 
rope-yarn or of argument never yet was et 
that did such good service as that lying ol 
semblance of a fortification. One solid round 
from the Admiral’s broadsides would beve 
koocked the rickety antique frame, with 18 

; jeces ; but be did 

frowning port-holes, ell to pieces ; , 
not dare come near enough, either to —— 
the cheat, or give effect to his own cannon, ba 
kept beating up and down at a safe — 
outside the port. And thus hath Popery *” 
Prelacy governed the world hitherto. 

There are some books, likewise, euch, for 6 
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ample, as Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polit 
are as good as that old Rope- walk for 

off invaders. Few are the admirals th 
had the bardihood to examine those di 
and the less men visit them, and the mo 
are ignorant of them, the stronger th 
The defenders of “our Church” keep 

supposition of impregnable strength of ar, 
in that book. Prelatical seventy-fours 
selves sail up to the mouth of tho harb 
gaze at a distance on the yawning por 
and then put out to sea again; and from 
to son goos down the impressive tradit 
belief of invulnerable huge power in t 
ecclesiastical Rope-walk. For in trath 
place of tedious long yarns, woven over t 
latical establishment like tough cobwe 
the neck of a bottle of wine, to prove its 1 
genuineness. A Prelatist, discomfited fi: 
New Testament, only has to point to the 
siastical Polity, and say, Answer me 
There is little danger in these days of hi 
answered. It is enough to pronoun 
words, Our venerable and judicious Hool 
js quite as good as that old Rope-walk 
New London harbor. 














CONGREGATIONAL YEAR BOOK. 

The Directors of the American Con 
tional Union would announce that they a 
paring to publish an Annual Register, o 
Book, containing, together with an alt 
such statistical and other information as. 
particularly to the bistory and present 6 
the Congregational Polity in this oc 
They design to issue the first number in 
for general distribution before the openir 
new year; and for the purpose of makin, 
useful and reliable as possible, they 
hereby invite all Registers of Association 
others throughout the country, who ma 
anything of interest for such a purpose, t 
municate the same to them, by directiny 
the office of the Union, Clinton Hall, 
York. 
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THR EXAMINER. 


The firat Number of a new journal, “ d 
especially to the advocacy of the Maine 
the Observance of the Sabbath, and th 
provement of Common Schools,” was issu 
week at Norwich, Conn. The Rev. 3 
Arms, Gulliver and Goodhue are the editor 
Rev. Dr. Bond, and the Rev. Mesara. T. 
Stone and William Clift, are announced a 
cial contributors. We wish the enterprise 
success. Some good may be confidently ¢ 
ed from it; for “the publication of the pay 
one year is insured, independently of | 
come”; and the force exhibited in the 
before us fully equals the promises of the 
peotus. 
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THE FIRST BREATH IN THE COUNTR 


Once more we find ourselves at home s 
Jacid green trees, among hills and mour 
with lakes and brooks on every side, and 
try roads threading their way in curious ci 
among them. All day long we have | 
about with dreamy newness of life. 
crickets and catydids are the only player: 
instruments that molest the air. Chantic 
at this instant proclaiming over the whol 
ley that the above declaration is a slander 
musical gifts. Very well, add chanticl 
cricket, catydid and bird. Add, also, a 
for | hear the distant low, melodious throu, 
valley, with all roughness strained out | 
trees through which it comes hitherward 
this silence in the air, this silence on the 1 
tains, this silence on the lakes! The e 
roll of wheels, the audible pavements, the 
and day jar of city streets, gives place to 
pe so full and deep, that, by a five hours 
one is born into a new world. Across the 
the woods begin; the real woods, that 
never planted nor pruned, and that prid 
avarice have saved from being plucked 
For, the property adjacent bas long been v 
for, for building lots, but the owner has 
pride of land which leads some men to ref 
part with an acre. Thus the forost ai 
which, otherwise, would long before this 
given way to yards and gardens. And the 
stroll; or lie upon tho dethroned leaves 
have had their day, and look up upon the 1 
ing leaves, endless and multitudinous, that 
and quiver to every breeze ; or idly spot th 
eky when the wind rushes. It is no ord 
forest. It covers some fifteen or twenty 
The lower part is quite level, and covered 
oaks. Then come sudden and very severe 
bolted up so perpendicularly that but for gr 
and water-cut valleys, not more than five | 
yards wide, you could hardly climb | 
Masses of granite rock are flang up her 
there in vast heaps, their sides mossed ove} 
splits and rifte, feathered out with ferns, 
here and there a bust for a captain. Ove 
hind the woods there comes down a brook 
the mountains, rushing like a courier fierce 
news, which it quite forgets to tell, and te 
ing its zeal along a level meadow, it goes ¢ 
the road bent on industry, and a few mile 
low works at a mill as steadily as if it wer 
& wild and mountain-born brook. The \ 
are full of hemlock, pine, and spruce; of | 
and ground-pine ; or all manner of leave: 
flowere, and not least for beauty the fine! 
ferns, with delicate palms. All this, and ¢ 
deal more, for we have not epoken of a din 
spring under a rock, (like an eye overhung 
shaggy brow,) or of a pretty school-hou 
the road edge of the wood, or of a huge 
balanced so as to scem falling while yet 
firm ;—all this we have within a stone's | 
of our dwelling, and it is just nothing 
abundance of attractions in the neighborb 
Our house is girded about on the west 
vigorous maplee. No shade-tree is clean 
more dense. Its form cannot vie with the 
It is round and heavy. [ts foliage is | 
green. The leaves are quite star-like. Fe 
the places through which the now west 
going sun can pierce. But through one < 
of there it is casting on my paper a mottle< 
ance, that as the leaves move to the breeze 
up and down, like a kitten, playing with m 
There is something solemn about a maple. 
Im is airy, open, dome-like. Through it y 
see the ekies, and for this reason, as well as 
~ arched and hanging boughs, it isa che 
inspiring and companionable tree. The 
herein — oe gears | as th 
Mo dasimen. & it stands like a globe of v 
However, we are not out now on a tree-e1 
and all these remarks aro thrown in w 
thinking, and for nothing. By stage w 
per say with us to see sights worth seeing 
D &° to Bashe-Byshe, to Mt. Prospect, | 
ome, to Bald Peak, aud to Monument 
you shall stroll along the valley of the F 
— to the Falls at Canaan; you shall 
outing up and down meadow and mou 
lak mand atch perch and pickerel in the 
wet ashine and Washining, than which 
tifal cannot he found in the stato. 
ci bee then, fora few weeks we shall forg 
ri and lay = its excitements, and 
a tual ovation i i 
mountais an in the bright, 
man one is young, and not yet enter 
ci © heart pants for new things and f 
temente. But after one has taken the b 
"pon his back, and lived amidst cares that 
rest, but beat upon the shore like an unquie 
an nothing fis 80 luxurious as the calm 
po neighborhood. Here he has epac 
nied Son & mental state which iv almo 
city nob ro men in city life. No man 
ee 
eaning over harvested { 
noma plow again, sow again, reap again 
ly eclicitation a and separated from al 
and if done wth can review the whole 
to ‘ naa worthy standard, it o 
furnish for the most earnest r 


fama for the most solemn resolutions f 
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lors of the papal court. 
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pitiable sight is a gen- 
man whose whole be- 
| up in only one idea, 
ecession, a man whose 
ck about with the ag 
eing in the only true 
al succession, a man 
sympathies, and hopes 
those who are within 
assurance of “ endless 
> mourns and groans 
d all other Christians, 
uncovenanted mereies 
the way to everlasting 
specimen of formalism 
. superannuated, anti- 
© figment of an apos- 
only seal of salvation 
; only for the “ China. 
10 can make mermaids 
‘ou cannot possibly de- 
tches where the scales 
kin apparent of a hu- 


1 come across this sin- 
ninister, pethaps, at a 
here, though there are 
d up the musical chime 
day, sweetly inviting 
le to worship God to- 
ne assembling of them- 
anner of eome is, yet he 
able to God to stay at 
> his wife and children, 
hurch, where they have 
| the Liturgy, and the 
He wiil nos even ask a 
ook.” Perhaps, when 
im as to whether she 
less sin by staying at 
ovel which she holds if 
- to church with a Pres- 
e tells her that on the 
rould be safer at home 
isiders it, indeed, almost 
rians to pretend to the 
a ministry of the Lord 
ne into a union with the 
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sion. Reader, do you 
o be an anomaly, or fit 
num’s Museum? You 
1. Itis you that are the 
he. He is of the Celes- 
nts are as indissolubly 
t, according to his own 
1e5e Quiewe. 

ww his words are suited ! 
in his memory 

3: And I do know 


ind in better place, 
at for a tricksy word 


ying the matter! Oh 
full of poignant meaning 
ke to the heart of osten- 
:y words, lording it over 
ions that defy the great- 
em out. Tricksy words, 
of state establishments, 
itics of power! There is 
ample. Consecrated in 
n of the Seriptures, and 
1h Church, it is a gun as 
‘ott’s, for the defense of 
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foundation in the Word 
hop ia the simple Elder, 
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in place of five hundred 
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is the seal and passport of 
reminds us of s native 
1d not long since on the 
ynses. Under the Turk- 

are many persons in 
er read nor write, and 
ow may palm any species 
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us it was that a Turk, 
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streets of Constantinople, 
who could read it, when 
e of Jean Maria Farina’s 
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are increasing, and run- 
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ean read and understand 
sing also; and by and by 
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ly. The truth must one 
sleehoods will be detected 
thers have a passion for 
ng Elders, for example; 
paseport is that! That 
Maria Farina, when our 
erians set up to be more 
-e than the Congregation- 
f Ruling Elders; whereas 
ing Elders is a primitive 
such an officer in the prim- 
, it being admitted on all 
3 in the New Testament 
ninisters, all Episcops, or 
Raling Elders of Presby- 
ust nothing more than the 
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ol; hat 
as Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, tha 
nc good as that old Rope-walk for keeping 
of invaders. Few are the admirals that have 
had the bardihood to examine those defenses; 
and the less men visit them, and the more men 
aro ignorant of them, the stronger they are. 
The defenders of “our Church” keep up the 
supposition of impregnable strength of argument 
in that book. Prelatical seventy-fours them- 
selves sail up to the mouth of the harbor, and 
aze at a distance on the yawning port-holes, 
and then put out to sea again ; and from father 
to son goos down the impressive tradition and 
belief of invulnerable huge power in that old 
scoclesiastical Rope-walk. For in truth it is a 
place of tedious long yarns, woven over the pre- 
Jatical establishment like tough cobwebs over 
the neck of a bottle of wine, to prove its age and 
genuineness. A Prelatist, disoomfited from the 
New Testament, only has to point to the Eccle- 
siastical Polity, and say, Answer me that! 
There is little danger in these days of his being 
answered. It is enough to pronounce the 
words, Our venerable and judicious Hooker. It 
js quite a3 good as that old Rope-walk across 
New London harbor. Cc. 





CONGREGATIONAL YEAR BOOK. 





The Directors of the American Congrega- 
tional Union would announce that they are pre- 
paring to publish an Annual Register, or Year 
Book, containing, together with an almanac, 
cach statistical and other information as relates 
particularly to the history and present state of 
the Congregational Polity in this country. 
They design to issue the first pumber in season 
for general distribution before the opening of a 
new year; and for the purpose of making it as 
useful and reliable as possible, they would 
hereby invite all Registers of Associatione, and 
others throughout the country, who may have 
anything of interest for such a purpose, to com- 
municate the same to them, by directing it to 
the office of the Union, Clinton Hall, New 


York. 
THE EXAMINER. 


The first Number of a new journal, “ devoted 
especially to the advocacy of the Maine Law, 
the Observance of the Sabbath, and the Im- 
provement of Common Schools,” was issued last 
week at Norwich, Conn. The Rev. Meesre. 
Arms, Gulliver and Goodhue are the editors, the 
Rey. Dr. Bond, and the Rev. Messrs. T. D. P. 
Stone and William Clift, are announced as spe- 
cial contributors. We wish the enterprise much 
success. Some good may be confidently expect- 
ej from it; for “the publication of the paper for 
one year is insured, iudependently of its in- 
come”; and the force exhibited in the sheet 
before us fully equals the promiss of the pros- 


peotus. 
THE FIRST BREATH IN THE COUNTRY. 


Once more we find ourselves at home among 
jacid green trees, among hills and mountains, 
with lakes and brooks on every side, and coun- 
try roads threading their way in curious circuits 
among them. All day long we have moved 
about with dreamy newness of life. Birds, 
crickets and catydids are the only players upon 
instruments that molest the air. Chanticleer is 
at this instant proclaiming over the whole val- 
Jey that the above declaration is a slander on his 
musical gifts. Very well, add chanticleer to 
cricket, eatydid and bird. Add, also, a cow; 
for | hear the distant low, melodious through the 
valley, with all roughness strained out by the 
trees through which it comes hitherward. Oh 
this silence in the air, this silence on the moun- 
tains, this silence on the lakes! The endless 
roll of wheels, the audible pavements, the night 
and day jar of city streets, gives place to a re- 
pose so full and deep, that, by a five hours’ ride, 
one is born into a new world. Across the street 
the woods begin; the real woods, that man 
never planted nor pruned, and that pride and 
avarice have eayed from being plucked away. 
For, the property adjacent has long been wished 
for, for building lots, but the owner has that 
pride of land which leads some men to refuse to 
part with an acre. Thus the forest stands, 
which, otherwise, would long before this have 
given way to yards and gardens. And there we 
droll; or lie upon tho dethroned leaves that 
have had their day, and look up upon the reign- 
ing leaves, endless and multitudinous, that wink 
and quiver to every breeze ; or idly spot the blue 
tky when the wind rusbes. It is no ordinary 
forest. It covers some fifteen or twenty acres. 
The lower part is quite level, and covered with 
oaka. Then come sudden and very severe hills, 
bolted up so perpendicularly that but for grooves 
and water-cut valleys, not more than five or six 
yards wide, you could hardly climb them. 
Masses of granite rock are flang up here and 
there in vast heaps, their sidea mossed over, the 
glits and rifts, feathered out with ferns, with 
here and there a bust for a captain. Over be- 
hind the woods there comes down a brook from 
the mountains, rushing like a courier fierce with 
news, which it quite forgets to tell, and temper- 
ing its zeal along a level meadow, it goes across 
the road bent on industry, and a few miles be- 
low works at a mill as steadily as if it were not 
awild and mountain-born brook. The woods 
are full of hemlock, pine, and spruce; of laurel 
and ground-pine ; or all manner of leaves ard 
{ywers, and not least for beauty the finely-cut 
ferns, with delicate palms. All this, and a good 
deal more, for we have not epoken of a diamond 
‘pring under a rock, (like an eye overhung by a 
shaggy brow,) or of a pretty school-house on 
the road edge of the wood, or of a huge rock 
balanced 80 as to ecem falling while yet it is 
firm ;—all this we have within a stone's throw 
of our dwelling, and it is just nothing to the 
abundance of attractions in the neighborhood. 

Our house is girded about on the west with 
vigorous maples. No shade-tree is cleaner, or 
more dense. Its form cannot vie with the elm. 
It is round and heavy. Its foliage is black- 
green. The leaves are quite star-like. Few are 
tho places through which the now westward- 
going sun can pierce. But through one or two 
of these it is casting on my paper a mottled radi- 
ance, that as the leaves move to the breeze, runs 
up and down, like a kitten, playing with my pen. 
There is something solemn about a maple. The 

Imis airy, open, dome-like. Through it you can 
tee the skies, and for this reason, as well as from 
“sarched and hanging boughs, it is a cheerful, 
mspiting and companionable tree. The maple 
Pan Therefore, “ especially as the light 

es at evening, it i 

ble darkness. ee ee 
However, we are not outnow on a tree-errand; 
tnd all these remarks are thrown in without 
thinking, and for nothing. By stage we will 
halle with us to see sights worth seeing ; you 
“all go to Bashe-Byshe, to Mt. Prospect, to the 
e; to Bald Peak, and to Monument Hill; 
Jou shall stroll along the valley of the Housa- 
‘nie, to the Falls at Canaan; you shall go a 
ting up and down meadow and mountain 
ks,and catch perch and pickerel in the trim 
be ts, Washine and Washining, than which more 

“utifal cannot be found in the state. 
an oy for a few weeks we shall forget the 
vi «papal vain i the bight 
mountain air, en 
tes an ane ge one 
citements, B pan ew things and for ex- 
Ba lg after one has taken the burden 
mane back, and lived amidst cares that never 
then, st beat upon the shore like an unquiet surf, 
singe hing fis so luxurious as the calm of a 
— neighborhood. Here he has epace for 
hied Pection, a mental state which is almost de- 
tty to Public men in city life. No man in a 
hao by new demands each hour, 
panes Ati & gleaning over harvested fields. 
LOW, at thie ee sow again, reap again. But 
7 solicitation oe and separated from all dai- 
id if done why — — the whole year ; 
fil to furnish rior age y standard, it cannot 
future, most solemn resolutions for the 








FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, July 18, 1853. 

Messrs Eprrors:—But little of general in- 
terest has occurred among us the past week. 
The Constitutional Convention are drawing near 
to a close of their labors, and have just decided 
two of the most interesting and important ques- 
tions which they have had to consider. The first 
of them was the proposition to make the Judzes’ 
election by the people, and to limit their terms 
to a period of seven or ten years. It was urged 
in favor of this, that the spirit of the age de- 
manded it,—thirteen states of the Union having 
recently made the change. It was argued that 
the people were as competent to elect the Jadges 
as they were any other officers, and that ifa 
Judge proved to be a good one, he would be 
always re-elected by the people. The advocates 
of the change, however, admitted that the people 
of Massachusetts were not prepared for it at the 
present time, and therefure proposed to content 
themselves with the limitation of the office to a 
term of seven and ten years. Both propositions, 
however, met with decided opposition from the 
most eminent members of the convention. It 
was urged that the Judiciary of Massachusetts 
had been second to that of no other state, and 
at times had stood as high as that of the Union. 
Its opinions and decisions had obtained a world- 
wide reputation, and been cited to a great extent 
over this and the European continents. The 
present system was approved by the convention 
of 1787—‘‘a convention,” said Mr. Choate, 
“which concentrated high principle, brilliant 
fame, renowned wisdom, and the results of the 
great discussions of five preceding years, in 
which the American mind was exercised as no 
other race ever was in a hundred times that pe- 
riod.” The system had worked well, and Mr. 
Choate declared on his honor and character, that 
he believed the Bar of Massachusetts knew the 
Bench of Massachusetts was pure, and able, and 
high-minded. The result of the discussion was, 
that the motion to make Judges elective was re- 
jected by more than a two thirds vote ; and the 
proposition to limit the term of service was also 
rejected. 

HARVARD COLLEGE. 

The other decision of importance reached by 
the Convention respects Harvard College. A 
resolution was reported to give the Legislature 
full power and authority, to alter, limit or annul 
the powers now vested in the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College. In other words it is 
proposed to carry out the theory that it is a 
state institution, and to subject it accordingly to 
the control of the state. The chairman of the 
committee reporting the resolve, maintained 
that the state and not Harvard was the founder 
of the institution, and that up to 1786 appropri- 
ations of over $91,000 were made to it by the 
state, money being worth then six times as much 
as now. It was argued that it was founded for 
a popular institution, but had been perverted in- 
to the hands of one sect, and that sect not hay- 
ing one-tenth of the population of the state. It 
was objected by Mr. Braman, of Danvers, that 
there was no great difference between the char- 
ter of Dartmouth College and that of Harvard, 
and that Massachusetts had as little authority 
over tht latter as New Hampshire has over the 
former. He quoted the fact that the General 
Court attempted to force a charter upon the 
college in 1672, which the corporation success- 
fully resisted, showing that the state had not fall 
power. He also denied the necessity, for the 
present corporation was a wise one, and acted 
well. Gov. Boutwell maintained strongly that 
the college belonged to the state, and looked up- 
on it as the apex of our system of education, and 
an institution which should be, what it was 
meant to be, the great educational center of the 
state, and not of a sect. Gov. Briggs said that 
whether the state had control of the college, was 
not a question for the convention, but rather for 
the Judicial Bench. By the strong vote of 125 
to 31, in a committee of the whole, the resolu- 
tio was adopted to usurp all power over the 
college,—to dissever it from the control of a sect, 
and in effect from religion altogether. Should 
this feature be finally incorporated with the new 
constitution, and the constitution be accepted by 
the people, the great question will no doubt be 
submitted to jadicial decision, whether the pre- 
cious creation and bequest of our Pusitan fathers, 
whose early motto, Christo et Ecclesia, shows how 
much concern it was designed to have with re- 
ligion, ia henceforth to be a Godless seminary, 
and to be numbered among the spoils of political 
victory. God, in his merciful providence, defend 
it and us from so ignoble and calamitous a re- 
sult! 
SAMUEL APPLETON. 


Another of the merchant princes, who have 
given to Boston so much of its prosperity at 
home, and its honor abroad, has died, laden 
with years and the fraits of a successful life. 
Mr. Appleton was born in New Hampshire,— 
that honored mother of men,—and had attained 
to the age of cighty-seven. He removed to Bos- 
ton in 1794, and established, in connection with 
his brother, Hon Nathan Appleton, the well- 
known mercantile house of S. & N. Appleton 
For thirty years he has ceased from active busi- 
nees, during which period it has been his delight 
t> direct the streams of his benevolence toa 
thousand public and private charities. For 
many successive ycars he is said to have dis- 
pensed more than $25,000 annually in charita- 
ble donations. He has lefé a will disposing of 
property amountiog to a million of dollars. Of 
this eum he has bequeathed $200,000 to be 
distributed by his exccutors to scientific, literary, 
religious, or charitable purjoses. He adds that 
his wishes as respects particular institutions or 
objects he intended to make known to his execu- 
tors, and that in default of any euch directions 
from him, he had confidence in their making 
such a disposition and distribution of the prop- 
erty as they thought would be most likely to 
meet his approbation. 


RAILROADS. 
The late Annual Report of the Eastern Rail- 
road contains a statement so gratifying in its 


character that I cannot refrain from quoting it. 
It is as follows : 


“The directors are happy to meet the stockhold- 
ers with the declaration that of the one million 
ninety-nine thousand four hundred and eighteen 
passengers carried in the cars the past year, not 
one has received the slightest injury, and in addi- 
tion, they do not deem it out of place (especially 
as the public mind, from a recent deplorable acci- 
dent, is at the present time very much excited,) to 
recapitulate some of the statistics of preceding 
years, in reference to the number of passengers 
carried in the cars and the accidents happening 
thereto. 

“From July, 1841, to June 80, 1853, a period of 
twelve years, there were transported in the cars 
nine millions nine hundred and sixty-six thousand 
nine hundred and two . Of this number 
not one has been killed in the regular passe’ 
trains, and but three or four slightly injured.” 


M. 8. N. 





For the Independent. 


DR. ABBOTT'S EGYPTIAN GALLERY. 


Messrs. Evtrors.—It was with great pleasure 
that I read in the last No. of The Independent, a 
notice of the meeting of prominent merchants 
and men of letters, in reference to the founda- 
tion of a new National Institute, and especially 
of the proposition to purchase the magnificent 
collection of Dr. Abbott as a nucleus of a great 
National Museum. These are propositions wor- 
thy the most profound and prompt attention of 
American Christians; especially that of Chris- 
tian scholars and Christian men of wealth. It 
would be a great pity, not to say disgrace, if, 
through the apathy of men of intelligence, in. 
fluence, and capital, this unrivalled collection of 
Egyptian Antiquities should be allowed to be re- 
moved from our country. I am perfectly con- 
scious that a large proportion of the intelligent 
Christians of this country are totally unaware of 
the vast extent, peculiar richness, and immense 
archeological and ethnological value of the col- 
lection. I may here state, what many of your 
readers already know, that this museum was 
collected by Dr. Abbott, during a residence of 
twenty years in Cairo, during the whole of which 





others. 


familiar.” 


tion of but one object of interest, let that be Ab- 


history! Let every Christian who can spend 


collection. 
Will the Christian capitalists and Christian 


this collection to a foreign land? We hope and 
believe not. G. 
Homer, July 13, 1853. 


OUR HOME COLUMN. 


INAUGURATION OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The grand event of the last week in this region, 
was the opening of the Crystal Palace. We 
dwelling on the spot, hearing and seeing the daily 
progress of the work, and led to regard it from 
various points of view, have not looked upon it 
with that expectant interest with which it has 
doubtless been contemplated by those farther away. 
The squatter’s wife in the woods of Michigan or on 
the frontiers of Minnesota or Oregon, thinks and 
has thought more of the Great Show in New York 
than have those living in its immediate vicinity. 

Nevertheless the inauguration of last week, was 
an event of great moment. It was the inaugura- 
tion of Labor, Art, and Science, rather than of a 
political policy or party. And though the thing 
had been done two years before and on a more im- 
posing scale at Hyde Park, though the air of novel- 
ty was in a measure thereby taken away, enough 
remained to make the occasion one most memor- 
able to all who saw or bore a part init. And the 
more one dwells upon it, and endeavors to forecast 
its results, the outflow of its almost inevitable con- 
sequences, the grander and more momentous does 
the occasion of last Thursday become. 
That wondrous building itself, stretching away 
on either hand in a length and breadth of welli 
nigh four hundred feet, and overhung by its fres- 
coed dome, which in its airy grace seems to float 
above you rather than to rest upon any support, 
the whole mocking with its light ribs of iron and 
its invisible walls of glass the ponderous architec- 
ture of the past, is a thing to be seen not without 
emotion and the kindling of deep thought. And 
then to behold gathered within its walls the proofs 
and results of the world’s culture for thousands of 
years, to see there the summing up of what man 
has done, except in the domain of pure intellectual 
science, to be surrounded with the tokens of the 
craftsman’s cunningest skill and most protracted 
and elaborate thought, to read as in a living book, 
the distinctive characteristics of nations, surely 
this might well arouse thoughts under which one 
should stagger for awhile. 
We cannot undertake now to catalogue the ob- 
jects of art here garnered up for the eye of all who 
are disposed to see them. From time to time we 
may speak of one and another work of interest, as 
shall seem to us desirable. The exhibition too, is 
at present hardly more than in bud. Its expanded 
bloom will not be seen for some weeks to come. 
Acres of its show-space are yet unocupied. Many 
a bale and box is on the ocean yet, which is to be 
added to this treasnre-house of industry and art. 
As it is even now, however, the exhibition is enough 
to satisfy all reasonable expectation. We have had 
no such evidence of what the cunning hand guided 
by the thoughtfal brain of man can do. Days are 
requisite to take in the wondrous scene, and one 
tires in the attempt to go the round of this great 
gallery of productiveindustry. Every step reveals 
new cause of admiration, from the tiny steam en- 
gine which finds “ ample scope and verge enough” on 
the face of a sixpence, to the colossal statue of 
Washington, from the slender cutlery of a ladies’ 
work box to McCormick’s Reaper, from the plainest 
wares of daily use to the marvellous workmanship 
of the jewelers of Paris and the Strand. 
One result of this great show will be to make us 
better acquainted with other nations, We shall 
see them here in their works asina glass. We 
shall be drawn towards them too with respect and 
sympathy. Finding that they have the same 
human feelings as ourselves, we shall feel anew 
the tie of brotherhood. Another result will be, 
we think, to take the edge off from our national 
self-esteem somewhat. No one can stand in the 
Crystal Palace and passfrom the American to the 
European quarters, without having the conviction 
forced upon him that we are behind those over the 
water in many of the nicer and finer arts, in those 
especially which demand patience andtaste. And 
then still another result of this exhibition, will be 
to apply a new stimulant to the expensive fashion- 
ableness of our wealthier classes. A competition 
of purses for the richest plate and the ‘most elab- 
orate wares of European Workshops will very like- 
ly be set on foot, and a new impulse given to the 
love of glitter and display. But we mast not pur- 
sue this theme at greater length. The subject ex- 
pands beyond our allotted limits. 





A NEW CHURCH. 

The corner-stone of the new edifice to be built 
on Madison Square for the use of the congregation 
to which Dr. Adams ministers was laid on Tuesday 
of last week. Dr. A. D. Smith opened the exercises 
of the occasion with prayer. Dr. Adams then pro- 
ceeded to address the assembled company. He 
spoke of the unity of sentiment which had charac- 
terized the enterprise, the suitableness of the loca- 
tion selected for the building, the style of architec- 
ture adopted and its relation to Christianity, and 
in conclusion spoke at some length of the interest, 
polity and spirit of the church and the glory of its 
future history if it should have the blessing of God 
in time to come. 

Dr. Adams then proceeded to lay the corner- 
stone, under which was placed a copy of the Bible 
printed this very year, and a sheet of parchment 
containing the following inscription in addition to 
a list of the ruling elders, building ccmmittee and 
architects : 


“Madison Square Presbyterian church of the 
City of New York, organized in the chapel of the 
Union Theological Seminary, University Place, on 
Thursday evening March 3d, 1853, by an associa- 
tion of 142 members; to which number there have 
been added 45, making a total of 185 members. 
Pastor, Rev. Wm. Adams, D.D. Corner-stone laid 
July 12th, 1853.” : 


The exercises were closed with prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Wood, the singing the 102d Psalm, and the 
benediction by Rev. Dr. Ferris. 

The entire length of the edifice outside, including 
tower and lecture-room, will be 146 feet; breadth 
74 feet 4 inches; space inside, 62 by 85, with a 
pulpit recess of 6 feet, making the entire length 90 
feet. The tower will be 29 feet square, inclnding 
buttresses; hight of tower and spire 208 feet. The 
edifice will be entirely built of Jersey free-stone, 
similar to that of Trinity Church, and from the 
fact that Mr. Upjohn is the architect, we presume 
the building will not be one of the sham order now 
unhappily so prevalent. 


RUTGERS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
The fourteenth annual Commencement of Rut- 
gers Female Institute was celebrated on Fri- 
day last at the Rutgers-street church—Reyv. Dr. 
Krebs’s. Rev. Dr. Ferris, President of the Insti- 


Prayer. Rev. Mr. Thacher read the report of the 
Committee on Compositions of the Third Depart- 
ment, and a prize essay on the “ Power of Music.” 
The distribution of premiams was made according 
to usual custom. The eraduating class numbered 
19. The proceedings terminated with a few appro- 
priate remarks from the President. In the evening 
there was a very pleasant social re-union at the re- 
sidence of Dr. Ferris, 





time his attention was constantly directed to this 


subject, and with the rarest facilities for ite pros- 
ecution. The genuinences of the relics have 
been sanctioned by the authority of the most dis- 
tinguished Egyptian scholare—as Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson, J. Perring, Prof. Jepsius, Poole, and 


To the biblical student this collection is of im- 
mense value and interest. The limits of this ar- 
ticle will not allow me to speak particularly of | +. ¢-nitfainess of that seemingly hopeless field of 
even a few of the objects of interest to the 
Christian minister. As one writer remarks, “ we 
are here made, as it were, contemporary with 
Abraham, with the Israelites in Egypt, with Shi- 
shak, with Zerah, by witnessing specimens of rare 
arta made in their times, and with which they were 


If I were giving advice to clergymen who are 
visiting your city, I should say that if in their 
time and means they are limited to the examina- 
bott’s Museum of Egyptian Antiquities, No. 659 
Broadway. Not even the Crystal Palace should 
have the preference. And if there is any dan- 
ger of ita removal from this country, let every 
minister in the Jand make a pilgrimage to New 
York and study this mighty.and moat authentic 


any time in passing through your city, vieit this 


scholars of this country permit the removal of 


tute, presided, and opened the proceedings with | tend 


This Tnatitation bas log bed place among the 





best of its kind in our country and its reputation 
was never better than now. 


FIVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 

The Superintendents of this benevolent estab- 
lishment, under the immediate charge of Rev. L. 
M. Pease, have lately made their quarterly report, 
to July 1. From this we gather the following items 
which indicate, as far as can be done in such a way, 


Christian culture :— 

April 1st, inmates, 115; received to June 30,190 
making in all 305. Of this number 3 have been 
expelled, 10 have eloped, 149 have been sent to 
situations or otherwise provided for, and 143 are 
now remaining in the Institution. 

A great many articles of clothing have been dis- 
tributed ; 23,000 meals have been furnished to the 
destitute ; 7,150 baths have been taken in the bath 
room connected with the Institution. 

The average number of scholars in the Day School 
has been 150 per day. The Sabbath School has 
averaged a still greater number. 

Besides large quantities of clothing, the Super- 
intendents have received cash donations amounting 
to $1,496 36. 

We understand that through the kindness of the 
good people of Flushing the members of Mr. Pease’s 
school enjoyed on Thnrsday the pleasure of a 
sail to that delightfal village with the addition of 
a warm welcome andacold collation. It wasa 
memorable day to many a little “ Five Pointer,” 
for to many a one it was the first blessed op- 
portunity of seeing the beautifal open world that is 
yet so near the repulsive filth of the city’s deepest 
abyss of poverty and crime. 

Mr. Pease cordially invites all who would learn 
what can be done for the moral renovation of even 
those dwelling in such a place to come and see. 


MONUMENT TO WASHINGTON. 

The Board of Managers of the Washington Na- 
tional Monument Society at Washington, D. C., have 
appointed Mr. John L. Brown, of Baltimore, Md., 
special agent to receive contributions from the vi- 
sitors who may attend the Crystal Palace. A 
model, a facsimile of the Monument now in course 
of erection, will be exhibited during the Fair. 
Around it are placed contribution boxes, so that 
every visitor may have the proffered honor of con- 
tributing his mite toward erecting a national me 
nument to the memory of Washington. This 
monument, when complete, will be six hundred 
and twenty feet in height. It hasnow reached one 
hundred and thirty-two feet; the amount already 
expended is $200,000, the estimated cost is $1,500, 
000. It has been supposed that if each visitor 
to the Worli’s Fair should contribute the sum of 
TEN CENTS, @ sufficient amount would be raised to 
complete this great national work. 

The contributions received on the day of the 
{navguration amounted to $60 84, and on the suc- 
ceeding days thus far the daily receipts have been 
about $40. 








DEAF AND DUMB. 

The annual examination of the pupils of the New 
York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb was held 
yesterday. ‘The pupils examined went through 
the ordeal with credit to themselves and their 
teachers. A number of diplomas were given to the 
graduating class, and the exercises were closed 
with prayer by Rev. Dr. Adams, the words being 
interpreted into sign language by Dr. Peet. An 
excellent collation was given, after which some 
books were presented to Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, the 
pastor of the newly-organized church for deaf 
mutes. Mr. Morehouse made the presentation. 
accompanied by an address on behalf of his fellow 
pupils. 

PUTNAM’S ILLUSTRATED RECORD. 

Under this title Putnam & Co. will issue in weck- 
ly numbers, the first of which is already out, an 
illustrated description of the most interesting and 
important contributions to the World's Fair. 
Judging from the first number, as well as from 
the character of the publishers, we are ready to 
say that the pleasure and usefulness of the Exhibi- 
tion will be greatly increased to those who bring to 
their aid this very beautiful companion to the 
Palace. 

WORLD'S TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 
We leart that the Committee of Arrangements 
for this convention, called to meet in this city on 
Tuesday, the 6th of Sept., have taken the Metru. 
politan Hall for four days and nights, and that on 
one of the cvenings, probably Thursday, a splendid 
Soiree will be given to the delegates and their ladies 
atthe Hall. For thisthe Rev. John Pierpont is pre- 
paring a true Maine Law poem. From present 
appearances there will bea very large attendance. 
The Crystal Palace will then be in its glory. 


AISSIONARY ADIEU. 

A farewell missionary meeting was held in Spring- 
street church on Wednesday evening, to take leave 
of Mr. and Mrs. Barker, who are about to depart for 
Ahbmednnuggnr, India, where Mr. B is to be station- 
ed asa missionary. After the usual singing and 
prayer, Rev. George Wood, Secretary of the A.B.C. 
F. M., Rev. Mr. Allen, Rev. Dr.Campbell and Rev. 
Mr. Barker made addresses in consonance with the 
occasion. The missionaries will sail from Boston 
on Wednesday next in the ship Arabella. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Fixnsy.—The newspapers all over the coun- 
try have announced among the speakers at the late 
Anti-Bible meeting in Hartford, the name of “ Mr. 
Finney, of Ohio” as one who was pre-eminent in the 
virulence of his blasphemy, although formerly a 
preacher. The only person of that name who is 
widely known, and who is also “Mr. Finney, of 
Ohio,” is the Rev. Charles G. Finney, formerly a 
celebrated revivalist, and now President of Oberlin 
College, with a thousand students under his care 

and the impression has been widely extended, and 
even commented on by some newspapers eager for 
such an occasicn against such a man, to gloat over 
the snpposed apostasy of the Finney whom they 
dislike. We have found in one of our exchange 
papers a more particular designation of the man 
who blasphemed at Hartford, and his name will 
at once correct the mistake. He was announced 
to the meeting os “ Seldon J. Finney, from Am- 
herst, Ohio,” and not “ Mr. Finney, of Ohio,” as 
the telegraphs reported him. Let this be under- 
stood. 











CreDITABLE TO BoTH Parties.—Rev. D. M. El- 
wood, as he was about leaving Trumbull, Conn., 
for his new charge in Southboro’, was presented by 
a number of his former parishioners with a hand- 
some silver cup, as “a testimonial of their regard 
for him as a Christian minister.” 


Rev. F. A. Spencer, late of Westmoreland, who 
had been solicited by parties outside of that place 
to undertake the establishment of a new Presbyte- 
rian church in Peoria, Iil., has thought best to de- 
cline the work of church extension in that form and 
: has, we see, accepted a call from the Congregational 
‘ church in New Hartford, Conn. 


Osertin.—Fifty persons connected themselves 

with this church on last Sabbath. This swells our 
bumber to more than twelve hundred. Where else 
canachurch be found numbering so many, and 
uniting in harmonious and endeared Christian fel- 
lowship members of all the various evangelical 
denominations.— Ob. Times. 
Texas.—Of the 96 counties in Texas, there are 
between forty and fifty in which there is no stated 
preaching, from either the Old or New School 
branches of the Presbyterian Church, or of the 
Cc tionalists.—[Com. 








From Syria.—The Springfield Republican pub- 
lishes a letter from Rev. 8S. H. Calhoun, dated 
at Aleppo, April 15, of which the following partic- 
ulars are of general interest : 


“We came down from Abeih to Beiroot about 
the middie of March for our annual general meet- 
ing. After finishing our business, I concluded to 
make a visit to Aleppo, our most northern station, 
in company with Mr. Whiting. I thought it might 
be beneficial to me in point of health, though my 
strength had been gradually returning to me dur- 
ing the winter. I find myself decidedly improved 
by the journey; and with care, and limiting some- 
what my amount of labor, I hope for a pretty 
thorough restoration. It is the heat of summer 
that — fear, on account of my peculiar bilious 
lencies. 


Free Pressyterian Synop or Canapa.—This 
body met at Hamilton, June 8, Rev. A. Gale 
moderator. The attendance of ministers and el- 
ders from voth sections of the province large 
Among the items of was the appointment | 
of Rev. William Reid, of Picton, as General Agent | 
of the Church, in the room of Mr. Burns, deceased. 
A resolation of sympathy with the trials of breth- 
ren in Quebec and Montreal, and affirming the right | 
of free discussion, was adopted, and another against | 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Hovsewotp Worns.—Most readers are aware 
that this is the title of a journal conducted by 
Charles Dickens. Nothing in the periodical litera- 
ture of the English language gives pleasanter read- 
ing, Or more that is really readable, in the pam- 
phlet form, for the same money. The American 
publishers, McEirath & Barker, have just com- 
menced the issue of a new series, in monthly num- 
bers, of 120 pages each. 


‘ Langstreth on the Hive and the Honey-bee, A 
Beekeeper’s Manual, by Rev. L. L. Langstreth. 
| Northampton: Hopkins, Bridgman & Co.” This 
is really a fascinating book to readers who have 
any relish for natural history. What in all inferior 
nature is more wonderfal, what more full of poetic 
associations or of the most suggestive and instruct- 
ive analogies, than the study of that entomological 
republic, so much after the pattern of the present 
British monarchy, with a queen, and drones, and 
a multitude of industrious workers, But Mr. 
Langstreth does not confine himself to the poetry 
or the abstract philosophy of his subject. The 
book which he has written is eminently practical. 
Under his guidance the keeping of bees may be- 
come & most important branch of rural and village 
industry. As becomes his subject he “has min- 
gled the useful with the sweet.” He tells, in a 
very lucid and pleasing way of his own, a great 
many secrets worth knowing. 

Loxp’s Paaver.— Pleasure and Profit; or, Les- 
sons on the Lord’s Prayer, in a series of Stories.” 
By Mrs. Manners. 12mo, pp. 136. Published by 
Evans & Brittan, 697 Broadway. A beautiful de- 
sign, very tastefully executed, only it is a pity to 
give such a pretty book such a hackneyed first 
title as Pleasure and Profit. In the next edition, 
which will soon be called for, we advise that it be 
left off. 


Srzaxinc.—~“ Rudiments of Public Speaking and 
Debate; or, Hints on the Application of Logic.” 
By G. J. Hdlyoke, author of “ Mathematics no 
Mystery.” Published by M’Elrath & Barker, 17 
Spruce-street, 12mo, pp. 129. A very suggestive 
book—quite bold and original in many respects, 
and yet full of practical hints by which any skill- 
ful public speaker may make himself better. He 
begins— 

“ Rhetoric is the application of logic to mankind. 
By reasoning we satisfy ourselves, by rhetoric we 
satisfy others.” 

He might have added, that many can satisfy 
others by rhetoric, who have never learned to sa- 
tify themselves by reasoning. He ends: 

“ The previous discovery of truth is implied by 
Rhetoric, which is the art of communicating Truth ; 
and of all the forms of the enforcement of Truth, 
Poctry is the highest. All the powers of language, 
all the grace of literature, all the resources of 
genius and nature and feeling, are employed to il- 
lustrate that splendor of expression, that harmony 
of thought, which added to harmony of time and 
sound, men call Poetry.” 

AritHMetic.— ‘The American Philosophical 
Arithmetic—containing the elementary and the 
more advanced principles of the Science of Num- 
bers, and their applications. 12mo, pp. 292. By 
John F. Stoddard, Principal of the University of 
Northern Pennsylvania.” The title of “ principal” 
for the head of a “ university” is unusual, but per- 
haps appropriate in the case. Published by Lam- 
port, Blakeman & Law, 8 Park Place. 


Latin.—* A Second Book in Latin, containing 
Syntax and Reading Lessons in Prose, forming a 
sufficient Latin Reader. With Exercises and Vo- 
cabalary.” By John M’Clintock, D.D., late Prof. 
of Lang. in Dick. Coll. 12mo, pp. 296. Published 
by Harper & Brothers. 


Great Boys.—‘ The Boyhood of Great Men; 
intended as an Example to Youth.” Containing 
forty names and ten illustrative engravings. 12mo, 
pp. 885. Harpers, publishers. It was a mistake 
to class Webster among statesmen instead of 
lawyers. 

American Works 1n Enctanwp.—Dr. Bailey writes 
to the National Fra, that the success of Mrs. Stowe’s 
book in England has had a wonderful effect in 
opening a market in London for American litera- 
ture. Messrs. Clark, Beeton & Co., who first re- 
published the Cabin, have now on their catalogue 
the names of above thirty American books. 

Since the firet republication of Mrs. Stowe’s 
novel, m May, 1sv2, they have reprinwd twenty- 
eigbt American works—twenty-eight American lit- 
erary works reprinted in London by a single firm, 
in one year! They told me that they did very little 
in this line before the appearance of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin; but since then, people have been on the 
look-out for American commodities ” 

They have voluvtarily paid Mrs. Stowe £759 for 
her share of the profits, and it is understood that 
they make a consideration to every American au- 
thor where the profits of republication warrant it. 
They state the circulation of the Cabin at 1,200,000; 
of the Wide, Wide World at 300,000; and the White 
Slave at 200,000. No other works come in the 
neighborhood of these. The literature of this 
country and its friends owe-a debt to Mrs. Stowe 
in this behalf, which is as yet unacknowledged, 
We shall see, when she retains, whether political 
chicanery has sufficient power over our literary 
people to suppress the sentiments of gratitude and 
honor. 

We would direct the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement in another column of two new 
books about to be issued from the press of Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., of Boston. One is a Memoir of Dr. 
Judson, the first American missionary to Burmah, 
by Pres. Wayland, of Brown University. The other 
is by Rev. Edward Beecher, D.D., of Boston, and 
is entitled the Conflict of Ages, or the Great Debate 
on the Moral Relations of God and Man. From 
what we know of the latter volume and from the 
well-known cb ter of Dr. Beecher’s mind we 
hazard nothing in saying that the volume will be a 
most valuable accession to our theological litera. 
ture. It is too, we understand, but the first install- 
ment of a comprehensive series by the same au- 
thor. 


Gensraecner.—Narrative of a Journey round the 
World, comprising a winter-passage across the 
Andes to Chili; with a visit to the gold regions of 
California and Australia, the South Sea Islands, &c., 
by F. Gerstaecker. 12mo, pp. 624. Harpers, 


Row.anp.—The Way of Peace by Rev. H. A. 
Rowland. 12mo., pp. 288, Dodd. 


Lanman —Mr. Dodd also serds us the third edi- 
tion of Charles Lanman’s well-known and very 
readable Summer Hours, 


Norruaur.—Narrative of Solomon ENortbrap, 
kidnapped in Washington city in 1844, and rescued 
in 1853 from a Cotton Plantation near the Red 
River in Louisiana. 12mo, pp. 336. Auburn: 
Derby & Miller. New York: R. T. Young. 

ArtHva.—The Successful Merchant, by William 
Arthur, Eog. 16mo, pp. 411. Carlton & Phillips. 

Wesuey —Life of John Wesley, by Richard Wat- 
son. First official American Edition. 12mo, pp. 
324. Carlton & Phillip<. 

Everett.—Village Blackemith, or Piety and 
Usefulness exemplified in a Memoir of the life of 
Samuel Hick, by James Everott. 32mo, pp. 350. 
Carlton & Phillips. 








THE QUARTERLIES. 


The veteran North American Review (No. CLX), 
treats with its wonted ability of Recent English 
Poetry, Political Philosophy, the Eclipse of Faith, 
Correspondence of the Revolution, Social Theories, 
France, England, and America, Modern Saints, St. 
Paul, Thackeray, B. B. Edwards, and Schoolcraft. 
We, of course, have no sympathy with the the ab- 
solatist notions and sympathies of the North 
American. 


The Christian Review has for its leader an ex- 
cellent essay on “ Christian Supernaturalism.” We 
take one exception to the piece—it confounds the 
miraculous manifestation of divine power in exter- 
pal works with the supernatural power put forth in 
the moral renovation of the human soul. The other 
subjects discussed are, Education in Turkey, Bour- 
dalone and Louis XIV, Hyppolitus, and the Catho- 
lic School Question. Pref. Hackett, of Newton, far- 
nishes some instructive ‘Scripture Facts and 
Illustrations, collected during a Journey in Pales- 





tine.” Published by L. Colby & Co., 122 Nassau- 
street, and sent free of postage for $3. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

§Messrs. Littell, Son & Co. have undertaken a 
grand enterprise in the publication of a weekly 
paper of 82 pages 4to, designed to be “ in cotempo- 





rary History, Politics, and Social Philosophy, what 
the Living Age is in Current Literatare.” It pro- 
mises to be American, Conservative, Progressive, 
Christian, a copious newspaper for the week, and 
yet its chief value will be seen when bound up in 
volumes for the Library. Price $5 per annum, sent 
free of postage. 


“ Der Nationat Demoxrar” is the title of the 
new German paper just issued from the office of the 
National Era at Washington, edited by Frederick 
Schmidt. It is beautifully printed, on new type 
and fine paper, in 4to form, and both in contents 
and appearance fitted to rank as the model German 
newspaper of the country. 


“Gleason’s Pictorial” is giving a series of por- 
traits of Boston pastors, with engravings of the 
houses they preach in. The number for July 2 
contains a notice of the Old South, and a portrait 
of Dr. Blagden. That for July 9 contains a notice 
of the Central Church and a portrait of Rev. Mr. 
Richards. The portraits and views thus far are 
good and well executed. 


In the event of Prof. Anderson’s acceptance of 
the Presidency at Rochester, which we suppose is 
as good as settled, it is understood that the New 
York Recorder, of which he is now editor and part 
owner, will pass into the hands of Rev. Luther 
Beecher, D.D., of Albany, who will associate with 
him in the editorial management Rev. Sewall R. 
Cutting, now of the Christian Watchman ¢- Reflector, 
of Boston. Dr. Beecher is a nephew of the vene- 
rable Dr. Lyman Beecher, widely known and hon- 
ored as an able and successful pastor among the 
Baptists. He is constrained to leave the pastoral 
Office on account of infirmity in his throat. Mr. 
Cutting was formerly editor of the Recorder, and 
instrumental in raising the paper to prosperity. 
He has since been editor of the quarterly Christian 
Review, and Secretary of the A. and F. Bible So- 
cicty. The new arrangement, taken as a whole, is 
fall of good hopes for the Baptist denomination. 





PAMPHLETS, 

Putnam & Co. publish the “ Official Catalogue of 
the New York Exhibition of the Industry of ail Na- 
tions,” 1853. pp. 192, 12mo. Admirably arranged 
—will be more and more accurate in successive 
editions. 


They also publish the “ Illustrated Record of the 
Exhibition,” 4to. The first is a double number, 
and gives the beginning of an idea of what the ex- 
hibition is to be. It is to be issued weekly, 12 
pages, 4 of letter-press descriptions, 4 of illustra- 
tions, and 4 of circulars and cards of exhibitors ; 
26 numbers for $3. The “Descriptive and Iilus- 
trated Catalogue” will be printed uniformly with 
the Record for $2, or the two bound in a volume 
for $5. 


Lysander Spooner’s most elaborate estay on ‘‘ The 
Unconstitutionality of Slavery,” has reached its 
jth thousand. Published by Bela Marsh, 26 Corn- 
hill, Boston. pp. 294. 


Fowlers, Wells & Co. send us from their Boston 
house, a pamphlet of 162 pages, entitled ‘‘ Rappo 
Mania overthrown, Part 1; the Christian Religion 
triumphant; Scripture, Reason, Common Sense, 
and Religion, vindicated against the Spiritual Rap- 
pers.” By Henry Wickliffe. 

The “ first fruits” of religious literature from 
Micronesia came to us in the shape of a printed 
sermon from Ascension Island, away in the Pacific 
Ocean, sent by the missionary Rev. L. H. Gulick, 
M.D. 


Meyer.—Mr. H. J. Meyer, encouraged by the 
success of the ‘ Universum,” a series of engravings 
and descriptions of objects in a}l parts of the world, 
has not only commenced issuing the second volume, 
but has commenced the publication of a series of 
larger and more costly engravings: “ The United 
States Illustrated, in Views of City and Country, 
with Descriptive and Historical Articles.” Both 
works are edited by Mr. Charles A. Dana, of the 
Tribune. 


The annual “ Minutes of the General Associa- 
tion of Michigan,” for May, 1853, make, with the 
Appendix, a rich pamphlet of 63 pages, of which 
about one-half is occupied with the elaborate re- 
port on the “ Relations of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society to Slavery,” prepared by a commit- 
tee consisting of Rev. Messrs. Kitchell, Patchin and 
Goodale. 

“ Wesleyan Tracts, No. 1, Small Lines,” which is 
before us, is entitled ‘‘ The Friend of the People.” 
pp. 12. 


THE ANNUAL REPORTS, 

The 16th report of the American and Foreign 
Bible Society makes 104 pages, and is beautifuliy 
printed, though our eyes deprecate so much very 
fine type. 

The 39th report of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union, pp. 152, comes out very promptly, con- 
sidering the amount of matter it contains. 


The first report of the N. Y. Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, pp. 36, is tangible proof of its 
existence. 


The 25th report of the American Peace Society, 
pp. 82, gives a very ging t of the 
“Progress and Prospects of Peace.” We are glad 


it is so. 





Wale College.—The Linonian Society is to celebrate 
its centennial this year, with a grand assembiage, an 
oration by W. M. Evarts, Esq., of this city, a poom by 
F. M. Finch, Esq., and a dinner—all on Wednesday, 
July 27, the day before Commencement. President 
Day, Governor Baldwin, Prof. Salisbury, Hon R. I. In- 
gersoll, &c., are on the Committee of Arrangements. 
The exercises of Commencement week are as follows : 


Sunday Afternoon, July 24—Baccalaureate Sermon, 
by President Woolsey. Tuesday Evening—Concio ad 
Cleram, by Rev. Dr E. T. Fitch. Wednesday Morning 
—Meeting of the Colloge Alumni. Linonian Centen- 
pial Celebration; Oration by WM Evarts, Esq , and 
Poem by F. M. Finch, Esq. Wednesday Afternoon— 
Linonian Dinner. Wednesday Evenirg—Phi Beta Kap- 
pa Oration, by Prof. Henry B. Smith. Thursday— 
Commencement. 


Hinox College, Xil.—Commencement week wos 
opened on Sabbath morning, June 19, with the Bacca- 
laureate sermon by President Blanchard. In the after- 
noon, Rev. Owen Lovejoy addressed the Society of In- 
quiry. On Monday, 19 young men were admitted to 
the freshman class, and others are expected. On Tues- 
day, Mr. Lovejoy delivered an effective anti-slavery ad- 
dress. On Wednesday, the Society of the Alumni was 
addressed by Rev. E.G Smith, of Dover. Commence- 
ment day, on Thursday, was fine. Fifteen young men 
took their first degree with honor, and all delivered ora- 
tions with credit. 


The Trustecs made an appropriation for the purchase 
of additional apparatus, and also resolved to solicit from 
the friends of the College donations for the increase of 
the Library. The Board intend to enlarge the means 
and multiply the facilities for attaining a thorough and 
finished education, just as rapidly as the growing pros- 
perity of the country shall authorize them to expect the 
requisite “ material aid.” 


Toronto Universtiy, C. W*.—Dr. Daniel Wilson, 
Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and 
author of “The Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,” &., 
has been appointed to the Chair of History and English 
Literature in the University of Toronto, Lower Canada. 
The eppointment is made by the Governor. 


Middlebury College.—Hon. John P. Hale, of New 
York city, will deliver the oration before the Philoma- 
thesian Society. Rev. E. A. Park, ) D., Andover, will 
deliver the oration before the Philadelphian Society. 
Hon. Daniel Roberts, of Manchester, will deliver the 
oration before the Alumni. E. Sanford Sayre, of Mont- 
gomery, Alsa., will deliver the Poem. Society Anniver- 
saries, Tuesday, August 9. Commencement, 0th. 


FOREIGN. 


frrivcal of the Franklia.— The Franklin brings the 
important intelligence that the Russian forces have ac- 
tually crossed the Pruth, and occupied the Turkish Prin- 
cipalities. 

Later advices received by the Europa, hold out the 
expectation that the Russian occupation will not neces- 
sarily result in war, but that peace will be maintained, 
for the present at least, through the intervention of Eng- 
land, France, and Austria. 

It is said that Korsuth, Mazzini, and their associated 
patriots do not expect the recent movement of Russia to 
result In a general European war, and they are pretty 
reliable authority for opinions on this subject. 

Great Britain.—At a Cabinet Council, held in Lon- 
don on the 2d, the Ministers sat ne»rly five hours, and 
it was reported that the British and French fleets were 
to enter the Dardanelles as a counter-move to that of 
the Russian government. 

A conversation came on in the House of Lords be- 
tween Lords Brougham, Gray, Clarendon, Derby, and 
Clanrivarde, upon a request to the latter to postpone his 
motion for information respecting the state ef the Turk- 
ish difficulty. It was on all hands agreed that the dis- 
cnasion of the subject in its present critical condition 
would be injurious to the settlement. The motion was 

uently postponed. Lord Clarendon, for the gov- 
ernment, said, unfortunately, they could not say that 
negotiations had arrived at that point that would ren- 
der discussion comparatively unimportant, but would 
say that negotiations were going on, and they most ear- 
nestly hoped that there might bo a peaceful salution of 


the question. 
The Earl of Clarendon further admitted that the 
Czar’s Manifesto, dated Peterhoff, June 26, was genuine 
In the Commons, Mr. Layard’s motion on tne same 
subject, was crowded out. bat he insisted on bringing it 
forward on Monday the 11th. 











Russia, 

grain-laden British ships now aground in the Danube. 
The returns of the quarter’s revenue of Great Brituin, 
issued on the 5th inst. 


wards of a million sterling. 
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The London Standard states that 
of the Earl of Aberdeen's retirement fom oe, 
a geen a on the 5th—the Ministry 
‘ing violent at equally divi 
ih question. equally ded on the Turk- 
ondon Morning Herald of the 6 
that, “the Gibcgvesment “ebich almost omenaton te 
break up of the Cabinet, has been patched up, and 
things go on as usualnow.” An agreement likely to be 
— rrtny J moment. 
obbs, in three minutes, picked the premium lock 
which had been awarded a ae of £10 from the Socie- 
ty of Arts, Mr. Chubb, the celebrated locksmith, presi- 
ding. Hobbs opened it in the mae of the Society, 
with a needle and a thin strip of steel. 


some time. 


The American Minister and Miss Wilcox were at 
Onren Victoria's Concert, at Buckingham Palace, on the 


France.—Several arrests took place atthe door of the 
Opera Comique in Parison the night of the 5th, of per- 


sons who were fi 
etl ere found to have weapons secreted upon 


The French government has drawn up a note in rep! 
to Nesselrode’s Russian note. It Rooms the signature 


Drouyn de Lhuy’s; is firm and t ti 
that France has equal claims to pomp the f ae 
over the Latin church in the East, as Russ a has over 


the Greek church, and hopes that Russia will adjust its 
claims without trespassing on the ri 
note is ably drawn > . ——— a 


The duty of two francs per ton vesse! he 
lng French ports is sholisked. nn | nee remote lear, 


GENERAL NEWS, 


<Iccident on the Hudson.—As tho steamer Empire 
was coming down the Hudson, on Friday night last, she 
was run into by a sloop, in the most careless manner. 
The bowsprit of the sloop pierced one of the boilers of 
the Empire, thereby allowing the freo escape of steam 
and water, as the result of which several persons were 
fatally injured. The steamer was so much damaged 
that her owners will not undertake to repair her; but 
her engine will be transferred to another boat. 


Valuable Cargo.—Tho value of the merchandize 
brought to this port in the eteamer Franklin, from Ha- 
vro, is estimated at two and a half millions of dollars. 


Calamity at Niagara.—A boat containing ti 
men was, on Tuesday, swept down the rapids = Nise. 
ara, and two of the men were instantly carried over the 
Falls. The third, named J oseph Able, was caught 
among some rocks, and almost on the very brink of the 
Falls. $ Boats were immediately sent out to rescue him 
from his Perilous situation, but were instantly swamped 
in the rapids. Meanwhile, crowds of strangers and a 
great number of citizens thronged to the banke, and the 
most painful excitement prevailed. Orders were quickly 
sent to Buffalo for a life-boat, with which it was hoped 
the unfortunate man could be rescued; but the boat 
proved too light, and immediately swamped. A raft 
was then floated out to him, which he got on, when they 
sent cut another life-boat, and as he was getting ready 
to get into it, the boat struck the raft and swept him off 
into the rapids. He attempted to swim for a small is- 
— yepared to reach it He now raised himself up 

is full height, gave a shriek, wav i 
tt eight g - ed his arms wildly, 


City Expenses.—Tho Comptroller has presented his 
annual budget to the Board of Supervisors. It appears 
from this, that the taxes for next year will bo $4 966,- 
241 §2—nearly five millions of dollars. Ot this eum, 
$385,000 is devoted to the repairing and cleaning of the 
streets, which are never clean. ‘Ihe increase over the 
preceding year, in real estate, is $41,452 041 80, and in 
personal estate $20,474,095 41—making a total increase 
of $61,926,137 21. The total valuation of real and per- 
sonal estate in the city is $413,632,932 94. 








AIndians.— A dcputation consisting of some forty male 
and female representatives and members of the Choc- 
taw nation are now oj urning at Brooklyn. They at- 
tract considerable attention. 


_farvard Coltlege.—Kev. Tl. W. Bellows, DD, of 
New York, delivered the oration, and James T Fie!ds, 
of Boston, the poem, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
at Harvard College Commencement, on the 20th of 
July. The Psi Upsilon Society also held a Convention 
at Cambridge this year, and an oration will be pro- 
nounced before them by E. P. Whipple, of Boston, and 
a poem by John (i. Saxo, of Burlington, Vt. 





NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET... JULY is. 
For Beeres, a the Washington Drove Yard, corner of Fourth 
Avenue and fhirty-fourth-street, and ct Chamberlain’s Hudson 
River Bull’s Head. foot of Robinson-street. Fur Cows and 
Calves, Sheepand Lambe,(and also for seeves,) at Browning's. 
in Sixth-strect, nea: Third Avenue; avd also at Chamberlain’s 
At Wasuinoton Duove YarD—The ceremonies incident 
to the inauguration of the Crystal Palace, had the effect to 
slacken business « little toward+ the close of the week. The 
whole number of Ca‘tls offered was 2500, of which some 200 
head are left over unsold Prices firm at from 8 to 9} cents 
perlb. The market closed dull. A lot of 13 wera taken for the 
the Bticghton market. 

At Bxownino’s—(Lower Buit's Heap )—Offored, 80 Cows 
apd Calves. Allsoldat from $22 59 to $33 GO@$55 00 Sheep 
and Lambs, offered 7500. Demand fair. All sod at $2 25 to 
$4 50@$6 00 for Sheep, and $1 75 to $3 75@$5 60 for Lambs. 
Market closed dull. 

At CHAMBERLAIN’S—(Hvpsom Riven Buit’s Heap. )— 
Offered, 250 Beef Cattle; prices ranging at from 7@9} centa; 
60 Cows and Celves; and sales were at $25 00@$35 00 to 
$50 60. Also 4200 Sheep and Lem s offered ; all sold at $2 25 
@3 50 to $5 00 for sheep, and $2 20, $3 50 to $4 60 for lambs, 
as in quality. 


—- : _—- 
MARRITD. 
Oo tha 7th inst , by Rev. Zechariah Greene, Senior Pastor of 
the Pirst Presheterian church of Set- uke 1., WILLIA 


ket, L I., LLIAM 
ZACHARIAM GREPNE and KATHARINE CUSHMAN AD- 
COCK, both f th's city. 

Mr Greene married the bridegroom's father twice, his 
grandmother and three of his aunts. also e sister of the grand- 
mother. It does not often happen that a minister joins in the 
bonds cf wedlock two of hia sisters, one nephow twice, three 
nieces, and one grand nephew. Rev. Mr. G. was born January 
1i, 1760. 

On the 12th inst., at 126 Columbia-s‘reet, Brooklyn, by Rev 
H. W. Beecher, JOHN BR. WILSON. formerly of Glaagow, 
ae end Miss SARAH M. GRENZEGACH, of Brock 
yo, L. 1. 

In Sheffield, Mars. July 12, by Rev. Jarces Bradford. Rev. 
EDWIN 8 SKINNER, of South Wilbraham, Maas., and Mirs 
—_— H. BILLS, daughter of O. Bille, Faq , of Ehef- 

eld. 


CteD. 


At Piva, Italy, May 17, CLINTON CAMP, aged 23 yeara, sen 
of Col. Herman Camp, of Trumansburg, N.Y. This is one of 
those afllictive and inecrutable providences that boflle our 
foresight and disappoist our expectation. The lors of edu 
cated talent and consecrated ability is at any time deeply felt, 
but especially at this time in which the wants of the Church 
are so rapidly increasing, and its supplies are #0 grestly inade- 
quate. 

The deceseed was a young man nct only of promising talent, 
but of Ligh mora! endowments, and of an ext:aordinary de 
votedness to the puravit of knowledge. He had been de‘icated 
to Ged in infancy, and had early experienced the blessings of 
the covenant in the conversion of his soul. Having been care- 
fully educated in the schools of our own land and graiuated 
with honor at Yale College, he had gone to Germany to pursue 
& more extended course of study at ita univers ties, with ref- 
erence to the Christian ministry asa profession. A'ready he 
wes midway in his course of preparation, and was laying deep 
acd bread the foundations of a profound and cminent scholar 
ship and a useful life. But coneumption had marked him for 
its victim. The very rigor of his self-discipline, and the ia 
ten-eness of his applica:ion to study, hurried the catastrophe ; 
ani he has been taken away just in the opening of his man 
hood and as the foundation for action was approaching its com- 
pletion. We mourn the loss of such @ young man ; for his }if+ 
and character were a light anda guide tothe young nen of hi: 
age and station. Born to comparative wealth, he might have 
chosen luxurious indolence en fashionable worthlessnees or 
have en‘ered uprn a certain pursuit «f gain; aud having ta’- 
ent an! patronage, he m’ght have sought amtilious prefer 
ment and selfish eminence. But grace having alounded unto 
him, he felt that “ he was not his own,” and with an ardent 
and conscientious devotedness he addr-ssed himeelf to the pur- 
suit of that knowledge which should qualify him to do the 
work of his Master and serve his goneration. Yet his rect 
ficees to God were not made with melancholy fears or regretful 
sighs, bat with a heart fall of all the hope and buoyancy of 
youth, and with sensibilities alive to all the pleasures of the 
world. He combined, in a sicgular felicity of character acd 
beauty of deportment, the unharmful gaiety of youth and coa- 
sistent piety. and industrious aud menly activity. Fir exam 
ple. thus pleating and sal tary, was suited to win other yourg 
men of like position and promis® from sin to godliness ard 
from secular to racred pursuits We deeply feel euch a loss; 
the Chuich has also too few such young mer, and none to 
lose ;—but God has calle! him to a higher field of action. 

In Boston, July 11, Mrs. MARY ATWOOD, aged 84 years, 
the mother of Mrs Harriet Newell, so well known in mission 
aryarnsis Her remains were conveyed to Haverhill for iv- 
terment bz the side of her husband's, who died in 1808. Mrs 
Newell was bu' ied on the isle of France. 





SS AMHERST COLLEGE —By epecial invitation. bt 
Houmpnrey, the former President of Amnerst College will a4- 
drees his numerovs friends, and former pupiis, the Alumni of 
the Coilege. on Wedoesday. August 10, the day preceding com 
men: ment, at 4 o'clock, P.M , or immediately afver the ora- 
tion hefore the Literary Sccieties No further announcement 
can be needed to secure a fall gathering of the sons of Amherst 
on that occasioa. 


FF Surviving Clasem> tes of the Claes of 1833, you are in- 
vited to a Viginital Meeting in the Bhetorics! Room, August 
10, at 8o’clock, AM Plesse also obtain and report as far as 
possible oe a those who are deceased. A 

neral atteudance is desired. 
eonnn _ By request, L. ROOT EASTMAN. 
Berkley, Maas., July, 1852. 


GH The Claes of 1828 arereq ested to meet in the Matiic- 
matical Recitation Room, August 10th, at 8 o'clock, A.M. 

A. BULLABD, Secretary of the Clise. 
Boston, Jaly, 1853. 


SF COLLEGE CLASS MFETING.—The Class that gred- 
uated at Amber«t Coileg2 in 1822, .wo years sfter the Instita- 
tion was eatsblished. are invited to a Trgintal Meeting, in 
the Khetorical Room, on the next Commencement day, Arg: 
11, 185°, at 8 o'clock A. M. As 10st of them once belonged to 
the Class of 1823 in William: College, of which Class, cov- 
sisting origival'y of about thirty members, only seven gradu 

ated xt said College, ALL who were ever members of said Cless 
are invited to the proposed meetirg. 

By one of the Claas. 




















BF THE ANNIVERSARY OF MOUNT HOLYOKE ¥8 
MALE SEMINARY will take place on the fret Thursday of 
August, and will bs connected with a public examination, 
which will commence on Tuesday A. M., Aug. 2, and clore on 
Thursday A. M., Aug.4 The Annual Address will be deliv- 
ered on Thursdey, Aug 4, by Rev Emeeson Davis, DD. 
Exercises to commence at 11 0’clock, A.M. The morning of 
the same day, from 8 till 11, will be occupied in Gnishing the 
examinations of the school. 


So” WORLD'S TEMPERANCE CONVENTION, Supr. 6 — 
The Comm'ttee of Arrangement would give notic-, that no 
perzons can be admitted as members, except by courtery, bat 
euch as shal! prod ce a ertificate of delega’ ion from some Total 
Abstinence Society To-+xpedite business, it is desirable that 
euch certificate be sent by mail : post-paid), or handed in tothe 
Secretiry, Rev Jomm MARSH, 14? Nasian streat, on anival io 
thee'ty. Persons expecting to be members, eh: ult be attend: 
jog soon to treir apprintm-nt Where there is no meeting 
he'd, an appointment by the Prorident of a ————_ 
JOH 














; that all commuications 





Mrs. Stowe has gone to Geneva, where she will reside a” 


176%. “Linomta quimscir ix peRvRcTo!’’ 18653. 


FF LINONIAN SOCIETY OF YALE OCOLLEGE.—The 
one hundredth anniversary of this ant will be celebrated 
New Haven, on Wednestay, July 27, 1853,—the day preceding 
the Avnua: College Commencement. 

A business meeting of the Society will be held at an early 
hour on Wednesday morpiog, after which. at the close of the 


the Oulk sree ot Uoese exercises the procession will return to 


foliowed 


JEREMIAH DAY, 

RALPH I. INGRRSO 
EDWARD BE SALISBURY, 
WILLIAM B. RUSSELL, 


BENJAMIN SIL 
308. @. BLA NED. poate 


SAMUEL W. 8. 
FRANOIS L. HODGES, 
TIMOTHY DWIGHT 
DANIEL 0. GILMA 


Commitiee of Arrangements, 


NIAGARA. 


ODFREY N. FRANKENSTEIN’S MOVING PANORA. 
MA OF NIAGARA, is now open to the public at HOPE 
CHAPEL, 713 BROADWAY, every — 
The doors will open at 7 o’clock. The Panorama will com- 
Mence moving at 8. 
Admission 60 cents; Children 25 cents. 








In presenting this work to the public, Mr. Frankenstein 
would state that it has been maturing for a number of yeare. 
The pictures from which it is produced—between one and two 
hundred in pumber—were painted on the spot, at different pe- 
riods since 1844, comprising a space of nine years, and display 
the great Cataract in the various and marked changes st bas 
undergove since that time Besides his owo labors, he was the 
past year assisted in taking the views by his brothers, George 
L. and Gustavus Frarkensiein. 

The views extend from (rand Island, three miles above the 
Palls, to Lake Ontario, and represent the plac d river above the 
Rapide—the Rapids aud Cataract from ait pointse—the boister- 
ous “ Cave of the Winds,” behiod the American Fall, w 
exhibit the kable pi of a rainbow forming a 
complete circle—the interior of the Horse shoe Fall, to “ 
mination Rock’’—the latter in winter as well as summer—with 
its decoration of countless icicles. The * lee Bridge’ —the 
quiet mirror-water, two miles below the Falls—the tremendous 
Kapios between the Falls and Whirlpool—the Whirlpool —the 
Suspension Bridges at Bellevue‘and Lewistown—a distant view 
of Lake Ontario, &e. 

They were painted during all the seasens of the year and 
under all circumstances. In the fresh, green spring; in the 
heat of summer; in the gorgeous beauty of autumn, and in 
the dazz'ing splendor of winter. From the cool sunrise to t 
brilliant sunset ; by the mysterious and solemn it; 
the raging storm ; by the illamipation of a fire, &c. 

EXPRESSIONS OF TH FE TRESS, 
During the Progrese of the Panorama. 

“ The Panorama inclades all the finest aspects of the great 
Cataract No artist in the country is better fitted to do 
justice to such subjects than Mr. Frankenstein, as he has long 
resided at Niagara, and has both a mind to appreciate its beau- 
ties end its grandeurs, end a stillfal hand to convey them to 
canvas.”’—Jiome Journal. 

“It will be, beyond all comparison, a splendid effort of eolos- 

8. 


#al art.”"—Jilusirared New 

“ For the hundreds of thousands who never saw that natural 
wonder, it must be worth a day's work and a journey.”’—Daily 
Tribune. 

“ Fron the glorious sunset of autumn to the stalactic y 
deur of frosty winter, the illusions are perfect.” — Daily Times. 

“It promises to form one of the most attractive spectacles 
we have.’’— Evening Post. 

“We can rafely call this Panorama of Niagara one of the 
finest art efforts of Its kind ever attempted.””— Ere. Mirror. 

“Not only they who cannot go to Niagara, but they who 
have beer, and they who iptend to go, will find pleasure ia 
viewing this Panorama.’’—National Democrat. 

“ We have had the pleasure of seeing a considerable portion 
of this superb wora, and have been as much surprised by the 
accuracy, fidelity and great comprehensivencas of the details 
of the Panarama, as we have beeu delighred with the artistic 
merits of its execution.””—ELxpress. 

“A noble work it is, and we predict for the enterprise, to 
speak commercially, the most brilliant success ’—Jiunt’s 
Merchint's Magazine. 

“ We promise those who may visit it a pleasure and satisfaec- 
tion next to what the actual vision and study of Niagera would 
afford.” — The Independent. 

“We have seen the sketches, and parts of the picture, and 
hesitate not to sav, that it will be one of the most sttractive 
ard interesting P. ever exhibited in the city.”—~ 
Christian Ambassador. 

“Asa work of art and @ faithful portraiture of that most 
wonderful work of nature, it is, perhaps, without any excep- 
tion, the best Panorama ever painted.”"—7' ue National Dem- 
oeral. 








“ Looking »pon it fakes one back to the great original, re- 
awakening the feelings of wonder and delight there experi- 
enced.”"—U S. Argus. 

“ Niagara is not only given in winter, but as it appeared in 
the w nter of 1851 4 when the ice formations were more 
beautiful than they had been seen for many years.”"—N, Y. 
Agricultor. 

“Speaking of lourgirg geen, a welcome addition to our 
numerous store is promixed in a Panorama of Niagara Falls. 
The artist has for years summered and wiotered at Nisgare, 
storing hie portfolio with rketches of the Great Cataract in ite 
ever varying aspects Jt is nota little singular that thi mag- 
uificent subject hax never before been seized upon for a‘ three 
mi'e picture ’ '’—Harpers’ Magazine 242 1t 
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HERMANN J. MEYER, 
16 —- STREET, NEW YORK, published this 
Y day :— 
UNITED STATES ILLUSTRATED. Price 60 cents the 
number. 
EAsT— Part II , containing: 
THE CaPiTOL IN WASHINGTON, 
CASCADE BRIDGE, 
HUDSON CITY, 
THE TOMBs IN NEW YORK. 
WEST—Paart II., contaiving : 
BROWN’S FA 


FORT SNELLING, 
NEW ORLEANS, 
TUL PRAIRIE, 

Each Secticn will be complete with ten parts. Each sub- 
ecriber to both -ections will receive, without reserve, THUM- 
SULL’S magnificent Pictare— 

THE RATTLE OF BRUVHKER HILL, 
Thirty six by twenty-five inches, as a Premium, with the last 
number. : 

MEYER'S UNIVERSUM, 
Twenty-vive Cents. 
VOL. IL., Part L., containing : 
PASSAIC FALLS, 
LAKE OF MaNAGUA, (Nicaragua, 
MARY OF ‘THE SNOW, (Switaerland,) 
THE MAGDEBURG CATHEDRAL. 

The second volume of the Unirersum will be completed with 
the twelfth number. Each subseriber, may he bave paid in ad- 
vance or pot, is entitled to a splendid historical Picture— 

THE "41D OF BARAGOSSA, 
which will be delivered without fail with the twelfth number. 

Sa ihe Gret volume is to be had at all Booksellers at the 

foliowing rates : 


Neatly boundinclothat - - $3 25 
In ornamental binding, with gilt edges, 360 
In furkey morocco, fall gilt, . - . 460 
Sample numbers will be #. pplied, if ordered. 
Agents wanted. 22 1t 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Cos, 


BOSTON, 
= PRESS, and will publish about the first of Bep- 
tember :— 


MEMOIR OF REV. ADONIRAM JUDBON, D.D., the first 
American M’ssionary to Barmah. By Kev. Francis Wey- 
land, D D., Pressdent of Brown Univermty. (To becompleted 
in two volumes 12mo, with superb Portrait, finely engraved 
on stee! 

THE CONFLICT OF AGES; or, The Great Debate on the 
Moral Relations of Godand Map. By Rev. Edward Beecher, 

LD. Onevolame 12mo0. (To be issued simultaneously with 

Dr. Jusson’s Memoirs ) 

GH Orders from Booksellers, Agents and others, respect- 
fully solicited. 

Upon application to the publishers, Agents, Clergymen, 8tu- 
dents, an’ others wishing t» fhorougaly excvase the different 
counties throughout the Unived States, will be farnirhed with 
‘i culate giving fall parucalars in regard to prices and terms of 
the above works. 242-8+ 


IMPORTANT BOOK. 

THE LAST WORK OF TH2 ARLE AND KLOQUENT VINBT. 
qypor & IV{SON, 178 FULTON 8STRERT, New York, 
LN will publish soon : 

MUMILETLCS; Or, THE THEORY OF PREACHING By 
A. Vinet Trausiated and edited by Thomas H. Skinner, 
D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology, &c., in the Union The- 
clogical Seminary, New York. 

We have the best authority for saying that thie work will 
more thoroughly cover the who'e ground of Homiletics than 
anything that has ever app ared in this country and in Europe. 

NEWMAN & IVISUN, Publishers and Booksellers, 

262-.t 178 Fulton street. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 

“Jt is no more the moral daty of man to the daily 

oread for his family while he lives, than it is to provide net 

their being left penniless in the event of bis death’’—£din- 
burgh Journal on Life Insurance. 


YHE ADVANTAGES OF LIFE INSURANCE, as exhibited 
I by the MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK, TRINITY LUILDING 111 BROADWAY. 

NET ACCUMULATED CASH FUND, $2,000,000. 

Have you Insurance on your Life, for the benefit of a sur- 
vivies family, relatives o> riends? Are they fully protected 
by Tnsurance on your Life, from the many ev.Js that may arise 
‘rom your unexpected death, at a moment of em ty 
peraps of utter insolvency ? 

TRUSTEES. 


red. 8. Winston Ezra Wheeler, Cephas H Norton, 

on M’Ourdy, Jubn P. Treadwell, John M. Stuart, 
Jor. B Collins, Abr. Bininger, Wm J. Bunker, 
U W. Faber, M. . Grinnell, Nath'l Hayden, 

T P. Yelverton, Alfred Edwards, Lycargus 

Hamlin Blake, William Betts, EKugeve Duti 
Joho H. Swift, Joseph tlunt, R. G@ Moulton, 

J. Wadsworth, Tnaac G Samuel E. 8 


‘D. Batoock, Chae J. 6 
4omuel N. Cornell, Samuel D. Ba! J Rf 


. M. Wilkins. William Moore, 
Kus VL Prayn, Jon. Miller. Lueius Robi: son, 
George R. Olarke, Wm. H Popham, Lewis Bat 


FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President. 


ISAAC ABBATT, peor LES GILL, Actuary. 


frequently contributes to prolong the life o' 
the same time that it materially 


thus been led to contract @ eg eee to a certein exvent 
i robable toat the he i — 
4 ringthr ana that he will inaure an additional 
late.”’--McCul'och’s Com. Dic. 


ty accumula wie 0s AOE 
C WHITE & KNAPP, 
“RS OF HARDWARE, CUTLERY, SILVER 
POR DRITANMA WARE, and 
House Furnishing eT 
Corner Fulton and,Pineapple-sts., Broo U 
Ww. & K leave to call the attention of the patite to 
desirable assortment of po Behe a4 
* urces. 
Foreign and Domestic Goods, = a cbment In the coun 
at all times, to any ex- 


Table Cutlery: 

:” Pearl and I Handle 
“ Joseph Rodgers o Tnadle Totie snd Dessert Kalves, with 
Table Cutlery ; Pear: and without 

Table and 


Forks. Handle Knives. 

Pearl and I atzat Carer Ivory and rw 

Ritchea Krives ond Poni Breed, Cook ant 

Knives—scomp it er Plated Ware. _ 
Doudte platet, on best German silver, COMMUNION 

TEA BETS, various patterns. 

Caite Castors —revolving, oval and round patterns. 


er ord-r, NW oLIvEs, & Sons’ and other bhefield manufacturers, & 
Editors will ob'ige by publish ng the above. James Dises & ad of the best styles, Cay) of— 
ae T. nape or single phoses: Coa Fal Urns; 
- ; pa, ‘ater Pitchers; Table Castors ; 
SF The of of ms ‘until Bep Swing Ket } Poy 4 
churches of New York ‘and Braoklyn is discon sesh Syrup Cors ‘rin, 4 eled, Wood and Hollow Ware; together 
HENRY BELDEN. y assortment of House Goods. 
By order of the meeting, with fall tte warranted as represented. of 
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